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PREFACE 


Unmistakably, the less developed countries have claimed 
the General Assembly for their own. In the coming months, 
it will echo their concern lest the great powers fail to lift the 
threat of war. It will mirror any lightening of tension, any 
aggravation of discord. And it may be called upon to imple- 
ment agreements or to lessen the impact of disagreement. In 
the corridors of the Assembly, most of the nations of the 
world meet face-to-face and, in time of crisis, all the modali- 
ties of diplomacy are at hand. 


Assuming no crisis develops this autumn in the East-West 
negotiations, the current session is likely to be relatively calm 
and matter-of-fact. In almost every area of Assembly concern, 
attention is focused on reassessment. The prevailing mood 
is one of reflection. How can the United Nations be made 
more adequate to the great tasks it faces? How can it meet 
the challenge of peaceful change with boldness and imagi- 
nation? 


‘Issues Before the Fourteenth General Assembly”’ was pre- 
pared by members of the editorial staff of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, assisted by: Jean Baneth, 
Ford Foundation Fellow, Yale University; William ]. Foltz, 
Hochschild-Junior Sterling Fellow, Yale University; Joseph 
Nogee, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of 
Houston; and Marie-Claude Palmieri, of Mount Holyoke 
College. Marian Neal Ash and Amelia C. Leiss, both of the 
Endowment’s staff, contributed articles on human rights and 
legal questions, respectively. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
September 1959 Editor-in-Chief 
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Issues Before the 
Fourteenth General Assembly 


The two faces of the Assembly will be more prominent 
than ever this year. One face—the formal agenda and the 
public debates—will reflect primarily the concerns of the 
less developed countries, particularly those in Africa. The 
other face—the offstage discussions—will mirror the ten- 
sions between the great powers. Here the problems of Ber- 
lin, disarmament, and nuclear testing will be assayed and 
possible areas of agreement explored. | 

During the first week or so, while the galaxy of prime 
ministers and foreign ministers is in attendance, business 
will be transacted and negotiations launched—during lunch- 
eons and dinners and in the Delegates’ Lounge—ranging 
over the myriad concerns of the eighty-two member states. 
Later, the Assembly will start working its way through the 
long but, this year, not very exacting agenda. On only a 
few items does the Assembly have to take decisions of real 
moment: Algeria and outer space in the First Committee, 
Palestine refugees in the Special Political Committee, and 
the Cameroons in the Fourth Committee. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


The Assembly’s agenda this year is shorter by one item, 
but as of mid-August three potential items were standing 
in the wings: Berlin, Laos, and Tibet. 

Gone is the “question of Cyprus” as the result of agree- 
ment reached in London on 19 February 1959 by Greece, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom, and by representatives 
of the Greek and Turkish Cypriots. An independent Cyprus 
is scheduled to take its place in the world community no 
later than February 1960. It will take time, of course, for 
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the future Republic to restore habits of inter-communal 
cooperation and to meet the problems of a new political 
and economic order in an atmosphere of mutual trust, but 
the issues as they were debated before the last five Assem- 
blies appear to have been resolved. 

If the four occupation powers reach any agreement on 
Berlin, it seems probable that the United Nations will be 
called upon to play some role. The USSR’s 10 November 
1958 note to the Western powers urging that Berlin be 
made a free city proposed that its political independence 
and freedom of communications be guaranteed by the four 
great powers, the two German states, and possibly the 
United Nations. The Western powers have been even more 
emphatic about giving “serious consideration to the possi- 
bility of a significant United Nations role” in implement- 
ing any interim agreement (which, they feel, must reaffirm 
their occupation rights derived from victory in the war). 
United States Secretary of State Herter suggested at the 
Geneva conference of Foreign Ministers that the Secretary- 
General should “establish an adequate staff in Berlin . . 
for the purpose of reporting on propaganda activities which 
might either disrupt public order or seriously affect the 
rights of others.’ The Secretary-General has indicated that 
the United Nations would respond favorably to any such 
request if it were made by the four powers concerned. 

Should the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks dim prospects for 
further negotiations, the Berlin question might be brought 
before the United Nations in the hope that the pressures of 
the wider forum might generate a willingness to renew nego- 
tiations, or, in an extreme case, to avert hostilities. 

The renewed fighting in Laos is a reminder that a legacy 
remains from the war in Indochina. The 1954 Geneva 
Agreement, concluded without reference to the United Na- 
tions, put an end to the war and, to supervise the cease fire 
and the re-establishment of peaceful conditions in Laos, 
set up an International Control Commission consisting of 


1 United States Secretary of State Herter, cited in The New York Times, 
17 July 1959. 
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Canada, India, and Poland. On 11 February 1959, the 
Laotian Premier, Phoui Sananikone, announced that Laos 
considered the work of the Commission ended and would 
no longer admit any other arbitration than that of the 
United Nations. The Democratic Republic of (North) Viet- 
Nam has denounced Laos’ unilateral action and has de- 
manded reconstitution of the Commission. 


The current resurgence of violence began after Premier 
Sananikone ousted the left-wing Neo Lao Hak Xat party 
from the government, forcing its leaders to flee. Subse- 
quently, two remaining battalions of Pathet Lao forces 
friendly to the ousted party refused to be integrated into 
the Royal Laotian Army as provided under the Geneva 
Agreement and the 1957 agreements between the govern- 
ment and the Pathet Lao. One surrendered and the other 
retired into the jungle near the North Viet-Namese border. 
In a telegram dated 4 August, the Laotian Foreign Minis- 
ter informed the Secretary-General that “serious fighting 
has been going on” between the Pathet Lao forces and the 
Laotian Army in the province of Samneua. The message 
further charged that the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 
was responsible for the “troubles” and had given arms and 
other aid to the “rebels.” A military communiqué a few 
days later reported a “massive concentration” of troops in 
the Democratic Republic along the Laotian border. The 
possibility of a fact-finding mission to be undertaken on 
the authority of the Secretary-General was being envisaged 
as of mid-August. 

The unsuccessful 17 March revolt in Tibet against the 
suzerainty of the People’s Republic of China and the subse- 
quent flight of the Dalai Lama to India was one of the dra- 
matic events of 1959. During the course of the fighting, 
at least 2,000 Tibetans were killed before the revolt was 
put down by fresh contingents of Chinese troops. The forc- 
ible repression of partisans of the Dalai Lama and, in 
particular, Chinese destruction of ancient Buddhist monas- 


2 United Nations Press Release No. 2017, 5 Aug. 1959. 





teries, made a profound impression in Asian countries as 
elsewhere, giving rise to charges that the Chiuese were 
guilty of genocide against the Tibetan people. It is concetv- 
able, although not probable, that this general indignation 
may find expression in a request to the General Assembly 
to consider the question as a violation of human rights. In 
any case, the issue is likely to be commented on during 
the discussion of Chinese representation. 

Once again India has asked for discussion of the question 
of the representation of China in the United Nations, “not 
only from the point of view of the legitimate rights of the 
Chinese people and their Government, but also from the 
point of view of the effectiveness of the organization itself.’ 
Once again a resolution not to consider the question will 
probably pass, but each year the margin has grown slimmer. 

Among the repeat items are disarmament, with the spot- 
light on the groping toward a nuclear test cessation and on 
Ireland’s effort to keep the membership of the “nuclear 
club” within its present bounds. Atomic radiation, peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, Charter review, and Korea will also 
be under discussion along with Algeria and outer space. 


DISARMAMENT 


This August, the major powers initiated negotiations on 
the creation of a new disarmament group in an effort to 
break the two-year-old deadlock in general disarmament 
talks.* With the failure of the last comprehensive disarma- 
ment negotiations—the 1957 United Nations Disarmament 
Sub-Committee talks—all efforts to achieve a unified “‘pack- 
age” agreement had been abandoned.® After that, both sides 
concentrated upon limited ‘‘first step’’ measures, with special 
emphasis on technical requirements. Attention focused on 
two subjects: measures to prevent surprise attack, and cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. 

$3 United Nations Doc. A/4139, 14 July 1959. 
4 See below, p. 24. 


5 See “Issues Before the Thirteenth General Assembly,” International Con- 
ciliation, No. 519 (September 1958), pp. 8-12. 
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Surprise Attack 


In April 1958, the subject of surprise attack came before 
the Security Council in connection with a Soviet charge 
that American Strategic Air Command flights in the Arctic 
constituted a menace to international peace. When it be- 
came apparent that no East-West agreement was going to 
emerge from the Council's debates, President Eisenhower 
wrote a letter to Premier Khrushchev suggesting technical 
talks to study the “practical problems involved” in some 
sort of an agreement to ensure against surprise attack.® 
There was no immediate Soviet response. On 2 July 1958, 
however, Premier Khrushchev wrote to President Eisenhow- 
er proposing a meeting of experts—including those of mili- 
tary agencies—to make “recommendations regarding meas- 
ures for the prevention of the possibility of surprise attack.’ 
Both heads of government having agreed to this in princi- 
ple, there remained only the questions of date, place, and 
participants. In a series of notes, these details were ham- 
mered out. Geneva was chosen as the site, 10 November as 
the opening date, and, as participating delegations, experts 
from Albania, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Po- 
land, Romania, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States.* 

The earnest hope expressed by the Thirteenth General 
Assembly was that the Conference would produce “the 
widest possible measure of agreement.’”® However, from the 
outset the Conference was doomed to failure. Fundamental 
to the deadlock which lasted over thirty sessions were the 
differing Soviet and Western conceptions as to the purpose 

¢ US. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 986 (19 May 1958), p. 811. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 39, No. 999 (18 Aug. 1958), p. 280. 

8 See the United States notes of 31 July 1958 and 8 Sept. 1958, ibid., pp. 
278-279, and Vol. 39, No. 1005 (29 Sept. 1958), p. 504, respectively; and the 
Soviet note of 15 Sept. 1958. ibid., Vol. 39, No. 1009 (27 Oct. 1958), pp. 648-. 
649. The choice of an equal number of Western and Communist nations 
resulted from Premier Khrushchev's insistence upon “equal representation 


of countries which are members of the Atlantic Pact and ... Warsaw 
Treaty.” Ibid., p. 649. See also the United States note of 10 Oct. 1953, ibid., 


. 648. 
. 9 General Assembly Res. 1252 C (XIII), 4 Nov. 1958. 





of the Conference. The Western powers regarded it as a 
gathering of experts to explore the technical aspects of an 
inspection system against surprise attack similar to the ex- 
perts’ conference on nuclear testing. They deemed any dis- 
cussion of political issues to be outside the competence of 
the Conference. The USSR, on the other hand, insisted not 
only that political questions could not be excluded but that 
they were central to any discussion of surprise attack. V. V. 
Kuznetsov, principal Soviet delegate, charged that the West- 
ern refusal “to make any recommendations” was indicative 
of the “negative position” adopted by the Western powers." 


The Soviet delegation emphatically denied that it was 
even possible to “talk seriously’ about measures for prevent- 
ing surprise attack until the United States discontinued all 
flights of aircraft armed with atomic or hydrogen weapons 
over any NATO territory in Western Europe or the Arctic 
regions—a condition clearly unacceptable to the West. Fur- 
thermore, the USSR denied that any “reliable system for 
preventing surprise attacks” was possible without a prior 
ban on the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons''—a condi- 
tion the West has rejected since atomic disarmament negoti- 
ations began in 1946. However, the Soviet government was 
prepared to consider the possibility of reaching agreement 
“on certain practical steps” for reducing the danger of sur- 
prise attack. These involved: 


1) Establishment of ground control posts at railway junc- 
tions, at major ports, and on main roads at agreed points in 
the territory of the following NATO countries—Belgium, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Turkey, United Kingdom—of Iran, and 
of the Warsaw Pact countries including Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Democratic Republic of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania; in the western frontier zones of 
the Soviet Union; and along the east coast of the United 
States. In the countries parties to the Warsaw Treaty there 


10 United Nations Doc. A/4078, 5 Jan. 1959, Annex 15, p. 6. 
11 Jbid., Annex 8, p. 2. A further Soviet condition was a simultaneous re- 
duction in conventional weapons and armed forces. 
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would be a total of 28 contro] posts, including 6 within the 
USSR. In the NATO countries and Iran there would be 
54 posts, including 6 on United States territory.” 


2) Establishment of an aerial photography zone in Europe 
extending 800 kilometers to the east and west of the line 
dividing the NATO and Warsaw Pact powers and covering 
the rest of Greece and all of Turkey and Iran. An additional 
zone in the Far East and in the United States would include 
“the territory of the USSR to the east of 108° east and a 
territory of equivalent size in the United States of America 
to the west of 90° west, and also all of Japan including 
Okinawa Islands.” 


These two measures in themselves, the Soviet government 
insisted, would be ineffective unless they were accompanied 
by two others—a one-third reduction of all armed forces 
in Europe and a prohibition against the arming of either 
Germany with nuclear weapons or missiles." 

The Western powers, for their part, submitted five techni- 
cal papers describing the relevant scientific and logistic data 


to be taken into consideration in elaborating a control sys- 
tem. Their detailed “illustrative” outlines dealing with “pos- 
sible systems” for inspection and observation” covered three 
of the most pertinent types of weapons involved in a sur- 
prise attack: long-range aircraft, ballistic missiles, and 
ground forces. Every major airfield would have to be under 
surveillance and all flights of aircraft observed. In the case 
of ballistic missiles, all launching sites would have to be 
brought under direct observation. Observer teams checking 
on ground forces would require freedom of movement into 


12 Jbid., p. 3. Toward the end of the Conference, the Soviet delegation 


submitted a supplementary proposal on ground control posts. It called for 
establishment of an International Supervisory Body to administer the con- 
trol system. Membership on this body would be equally divided between 
the Western and Warsaw Pact powers. Within the individual control post 
there would also be equality of resentation, and the total number of 
control officers would not exceed 6-8. All ancillary personnel at each post, 
and, in addition, the Post Commander, would be nationals of the state in 
which territory the post was located. [bid., Annex 12. 

13 Jbid., Annex 8, p. 5. 

14 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

15 Ibid., Annexes 7, 10, and 11. 





all areas occupied by ground forces. If the inspection plan 
included an exchange of blueprints, each nation would be 
required to give the strength, location, and organization of 
all its ground-force units. Any system would have to be all- 
embracing and cover every major type of offensive weapon. 
It would involve photography, radar, electronics and infra- 
red techniques, ground observers, and acoustic, magnetic. 
and pressure techniques for underwater detection. Some 
type of “data reduction and analysis center” would be 
needed to coordinate all information and estimate the proba- 
bility of an impending attack. In the Western view, this 
system would require several thousand men. 

These outlines were dismissed by Mr. Kuznetsov as 
“schemes” to collect secret military information and appear 
never to have been seriously considered by the USSR. On 
18 December, the last day of the Conference, William C. 
Foster of the United States could only conclude that “the 
difference in our approach has . . . remained so wide that 
it cannot be overcome in this session.’”"* When the confer- 
ence adjourned for the Christmas and New Year holidays, 
no plans were made for further sessions. 


Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Tests 


Unquestionably the most hopeful prospect for a disarma- 
ment agreement since the breakdown of negotiations in the 
Disarmament Commission in 1957 has been in the limited 
area of a nuclear-test cessation. Two conferences have been 
held on this subject. The first, a scientific and technical 
conference, was an unqualified success—a unique phenome- 
non in the post-World War II history of disarmament nego- 
tiations; the second, a political conference to implement 
the findings of the first, was still in session as of mid- 
August 1959. 

Between | July and 21 August 1958, a group of twenty- 
three experts from East and West met in closed session at 
Geneva and at the end of exactly thirty official sessions 


16 Jbid., Annex 14, p. 2. 
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came to the conclusion that it was technically feasible to 
establish “‘a workable and effective control system to detect 
violations of an’ agreement on the worldwide suspension of — 
nuclear weapons tests.”’? Even low-yield explosions of five 
kilotons or under"* could be identified by collecting samples 
of radioactive debris, by recording seismic, acoustic, and 
hydroacoustic waves, by radio-signals and by on-site inspec- 
tion of suspected and unidentified events. 

The Conference recommended the establishment of an 
international control organ including between 160-170 land- 
based control posts and 10 more on ships. The land-based 
posts would be distributed as follows: North America, 24; 
Europe, 6; Asia, 37; Australia, 7; South America, 16; Africa, 
16; Antarctica, 4; and 60 on various oceanic islands. Each 
post would be staffed with about thirty specialists. In addi- 
tion to the land and sea control posts, aircraft would con- 
stantly fly along north-south routes over the oceans, taking 
air samples. Any “event” that could not be identified as 
having come from natural sources would be suspect and 
would be inspected by a group sent to the site of the event. 

Technically, the three nuclear powers agreed that a con- 
trol system to supervise a test ban was possible. To the 
United Kingdom and the United States, the logical follow- 
up was to decide upon the political and administrative 
basis of such a system. To the USSR, however, the mere 
agreement that a control system was possible constituted 
enough of a guarantee for a general ban on nuclear tests: 
“In the light of the results of this Conference, there can 
now be no excuses or justifications for rejecting an immedi- 
ate and general discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests.”"* 
Nevertheless, when on 22 August the United Kingdom and 
the United States suggested a second conference, to begin 
on 31 October, “to negotiate an agreement . . . for the sus- 

17 United Nations Doc. A/3897, 28 Aug. 1958, p. 20. See also “Issues Be- 
fore the Thirteenth General Assembly,” op. cit., 21, chart. 

19 United Nations Doc. A/904 9 Sept, 1958, tons of TNT. 


19 United Nations Doc. A/ 958, p. 7. 
Khrushchev. 





pension of nuclear weapons tests and the actual establish- 
ment of an international control system on the basis of the 
experts’ report,””° the Soviet Government assented.” 

On the same day President Eisenhower announced a con- 
cession to the Soviet demand for an immediate cessation. 
The United States would not test any nuclear weapons for 
a period of one year from the time the second conference 
began if the Soviet Union did likewise. Furthermore, the 
United States was prepared to continue its suspension on 
a year-by-year basis, subject to a determination at the begin- 
ning of each year that 1) the agreed inspection system was 
installed and working effectively, and 2) satisfactory prog- 
ress was being made in reaching agreement on and imple- 
menting major and substantial arms control. Premier 
Khrushchev emphatically rejected these two conditions for 
a test cessation and prophesied that they would ‘“foredoom 
the negotiations to failure.” 

The cloud hanging over the impending Conference was 
further darkened by the announcement on 1 October that 
the Soviet Union, which had unilaterally suspended its tests 
on 31 March, had resumed testing. The United States had 
carried out a major series of blasts during the spring and 
summer and the United Kingdom had also exploded nu- 
clear weapons. The USSR said it therefore had the right to 
continue until it had tested as much as the two Western 
powers combined since 31 March 1958. 

Soviet spokesmen at the Thirteenth General Assembly 
continued to press for an immediate and unconditional halt 
to nuclear tests as well as for the total prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. The draft resolution offered by the 
USSR* contained no provision for a control system and 
did not refer to the conclusions of the Conference of Experts. 
The Western powers’ draft urged the USSR, United King- 


20US. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 39, No. 1002 (8 Sept. 1958), 
p. 378. See also United Nations Doc. A/3896/Rev. 1, 6 Oct. 1958. 
21 United Nations Doc. A/3904, 9 Sept. 1958, p. 2. The Soviet Government 
prapores to limit the period of the Conference to two to three weeks. 
Ibid., p. 9. 
23 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.203, 9 Oct. 1958. 
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dom, and United States to make every effort to reach agree- 
ment on the “suspension of nuclear weapons tests under 
effective international control” and urged that no further 
tests be undertaken while negotiations were in progress.” 

The effort to draw up a compromise resolution that could 
be accepted unanimously occupied much of the energies of 
delegates from India and Yugoslavia and from Austria, 
Japan, and Sweden. Informal talks held by India and Yugo- 
slavia with the representatives of the United States and the 
USSR broke down on 30 October, however, when the Soviet 
Union insisted that both major powers make identical state- 
ments to the effect that a proposed compromise draft urging 
cessation of tests be interpreted to mean cessation for all 
time or until agreement was reached, without reference to 
the results of the forthcoming Geneva Conference. Austria, 
Japan, and Sweden tried a different tack the next day, with 
a resolution merely expressing “the hope that the [Geneva] 
conference will be successful and lead to an agreement ac- 
ceptable to all.’** The sponsors believed that “it would be 
wiser for the Committee to adopt a procedural resolution 
unanimously than to aggravate existing tensions by a divided 
vote,”"** 

They therefore asked that their draft be given priority, 
evidently assuming that if it were adopted the Western 
draft would be withdrawn. But the United States pressed 
priority for the Western draft, which was adopted by 49 to 
9, with 23 abstentions, thereby resulting in the divided vote 
the three powers hoped to avoid. Only after this was their 
draft accepted (52-9-19). The operative paragraph of a 14- 
power African and Asian draft, urging “immediate discon- 
tinuance”’ of testing,”” was then rejected (36-26-19), and it 
and the Soviet draft were withdrawn. 

As of early August 1959, the progress of the second Geneva 
Conference had confirmed neither the dire predictions of 

2 General Assembly Res. 1252 A (XIII), 4 Nov. 1958. 

25 General Assembly Res. 1252 V (XIII), 4 Nov. 1958. 


26GAOR: 13th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 969th Mitg., 31 Oct. 1958, para. 3. 
27 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.202/Rev.1., 14 Oct. 1958. 





the pessimists nor the hopes of the optimists. Over 120 ses- 
sions had been held, resulting in several important areas 
of agreement but leaving at least three important areas of 
disagreement. From October 1958 until mid-summer of 
1959, the negotiations passed through three distinct phases: 
initial deadlock, a period of clarification, and renewed stale- 
mate. 

For about two months, the Conference was completely 
deadlocked, unable to agree even on an agenda. Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, head of the Soviet delegation, proposed a treaty 
that would commit the three powers to a test ban before 
the establishment of a control system. “In effect,” a United 
States spokesman commented, “the Soviet Union is asking 
the United States to buy a ‘pig in a poke.’”” The USSR 
insisted that the purpose of the meeting was to end nuclear 
tests rather than consider questions of control; the West- 
ern delegations insisted upon combining the two, although 
later they agreed to consider a test ban and a control sys- 
tem separately as long as the two were signed concurrently. 

Late in November, the three powers agreed to discuss 
the substance of a treaty without any agenda. During De- 
cember, the rudiments of a control system were worked out. 
Both sides agreed to the establishment of a seven-nation 
control commission, to be headed by an administrator. 
The USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
as permanent members, would elect four other nations to 
serve on a rotating basis. It was also agreed that there should 
be a periodic conference of all states parties to the treaty 
and a detection and identification system. 

The conferees then moved on to discuss the voting rules 
within the proposed commission and the nature and compo- 
sition of the inspection teams that would be under its 
authority. When on 19 December the Conference recessed 
for the Christmas and New Year holidays, three key ques- 
tions remained: 1) whether or not the voting procedure in 
the control commission would include a veto; 2) whether 


28 The New York Times, 16 Nov. 1958. 
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the inspection teams would be permanent or created on an 
ad hoc basis and 3) what the nationality would be of the 
inspectors in the 180 control posts. These three questions 
dominated the Conference from the time it resumed work 
on 5 January until its second recess on 19 March.” 

A cardinal feature of the Western plan is that a control 
commission should: automatically dispatch inspection teams 
to investigate any suspect explosion of over five kilotons. 
Random inspections would be made in about twenty per 
cent of cases of lesser magnitude. The USSR has insisted 
that each of the three powers have a veto over all substantive 
decisions taken by the control commission, including the 
dispatch of inspection teams.* Soviet fears of a vetoless 
commission have centered around what they call the “auto- 
matic majority” of the Western powers. To obviate this, 
Mr. Tsarapkin suggested that two of the four rotating 
memberships be assigned to countries “friendly to the Soviet 
Union,” one to a Western nation and one to a neutral**— 
known as the 3-3-1 formula. James J. Wadsworth suggested 
rather a 3-2-2 formula, giving membership in the commis- 
sion to two neutrals, one Western power, and one Warsaw 
Pact nation.* Neither formula has to date proven acceptable 
to both sides. Nor has the Soviet Union indicated that it 


29 A strong, unfettered control system had been one of the two conditions 
for test suspension listed by President Eisenhower in August 1958. The sec- 
ond had been progress in other fields of disarmament. On 19 January, in 
an effort to keep the conference — = United States made a major 


change in its policy; it abandoned this latter condition, which Soviet dele- 
gates had charged was part of an American tactic for sabotaging the con- 
ference. U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 1024 (19 Feb. 1959), 

- 188-189. 
PEso In January the Soviet representative proposed a list of items subject to 
veto: amendments to the treaty; all matters relating to treaty violations; the 
dispatch of inspection teams to investigate events which might be nuclear 
explosions; the findings of such inspection teams; improvements to the con- 
trol system; positioning of control posts; establishment of aircraft sampling 
flight routes; and all fiscal, administrative, logistics, and personnel questions. 
Geneva Test Ban Negotiations, Hearing on S. Res. 31, Sub-Committee of 
US. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 86th Cong., Ist Sess., 25 Mar. 
1959 (Washington, G.P.O., 1959), p. 5. The United States and the United 
Kingdom maintained that this wide application of the veto power would 
render the control system. “meaningless and ineffective.” Ibid. 

31 The New York Times, 12 Feb. 1959. 

32 The New York Times, 3 March 1959. 





would abandon its demand for the veto, even if it obtained 
parity on the commission. 

A second major point of contention concerns the teams 
to be sent to investigate an unidentified explosion. The 
Western powers have insisted upon the creation of trained, 
permanent mobile inspection teams that could be dispatched 
promptly. The USSR has insisted that all inspection teams 
be created on an ad hoc basis, operate only in consultation 
with the government on whose territory the investigation 
takes place, and presumably be composed of nationals from 
the country to be inspected. Mr. Tsarapkin’s justification 
for this position has been that the automatic dispatch of 
standing inspection teams would expose the Soviet Union 
to foreign espionage.* 

The third major point of contention involves the staffing 
of the permanent control posts. On this question little agree- 
ment has been reached. Initially, the United States and the 
United Kingdom insisted that all the members of control 
posts be non-nationals of the country in which the post 
was located, and the USSR, that all be nationals, although 
one or two “controllers” might be drawn from “the other 
side.” To the Western powers this was tantamount to “‘self- 
inspection.” Later the USSR agreed to accept four or five 
“controllers,” and the Western powers, to reduce the mini- 
mum number of British and United States nationals on 
a control post. In January, the West suggested that fifty per 
cent of the personnel in the Soviet Union be from the 
United Kingdom or the United States, while fifty per cent 
of the personnel in the United Kingdom and the United 
States be Russian; the remaining fifty per cent in each case 
would be from neutral nations. Later the West further 
modified its proposals: one-third of the post complement 
in the USSR—supervisory and senior technical positions— 


33 To overcome Soviet concern with foreign espionage the Western powers 
proposed that “the host country could prescribe the routes to be taken by 
onsite inspection teams, and could assign liaison officers to insure that 
inspections did not exceed their proper function.” Geneva Test Ban Negotia- 
tions, op. cit., p. 7. 
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would be filled by nationals of the United Kingdom and 
United States, with reciprocal arrangements in the West; 
another third, comprising technical personnel, would be 
“international”; and the last third, largely service personnel, 
would be nationals of the country in which the post was 
located.™ 

During June, both sides were inching closer to agree- 
ment. The Soviet delegate offered to permit a total of six 
or seven “foreigners” on each post in Soviet territory. On 
6 July, the United Kingdom and the United States made 
what they considered their maximum concession on this 
point: Soviet citizens might fill one-third of the technical 
jobs in control posts in the Soviet Union, another third 
would be from the United Kingdom and the United States, 
and the final third from other nations. Late in July, Mr. 
Tsarapkin raised the number of allowable foreigners to ten, 
but this was still considered inadequate by the West.* 

In its third phase the Conference has been largely mark- 
ing time, partly because the initiative has been seized at a 
higher political level and partly because of uncertainty as 
to the scientific requirements for a detection system result- 
ing from new scientific information. Shortiy after the Con- 
ference reconvened from a three-week Easter recess, the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, and the United States met, also in Geneva. Earlier, 
on 13 April, President Eisenhower had written to Premier 
Khrushchev, proposing the “first and readily attainable step 
of an agreed suspeasion of nuclear weapons tests in the 
atmosphere up to fifty kilometers,” to be undertaken while 
the political and technical problems associated with control 
of underground and outer space tests are being resolved. 
Such an agreement would not require the automatic on-site 
inspection system that had been the major stumbling block 
in the Geneva negotiations. Ten days later Premier Khrush- 
chev in a letter to the President rejected this proposal “as 


34 Geneva Test Ban Negotiations, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
35 The New York Times, 21 and 25 aly 1959. 





a dishonest deal” and suggested an alternative plan to re- 
duce the problem of inspection teams. 


As you know, during his stay in Moscow Prime Minister Mac- 
millan . . . expressed the opinion that it would be possible to 
agree to carry out each year a certain previously determined 
number of inspections on the territory of the Soviet Union as 
well as on the territories of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and their 
possessions if the reports of control posts would indicate . . . phe- 
nomena . . . suspected of being nuclear explosions. It is under- 
stood that such inspections would not be numerous. I consider 
that, strictly speaking, it would not be neces:ary for many trips 
to be made to each country. 


This proposal was introduced into the Conference by Mr. 
Tsarapkin, who informed the West that the USSR would 
not ask for the right of veto over the dispatch of inspection 
teams within the ‘‘quota” (previously determined numbe1 
of inspections). To date the United States has neither 
categorically accepted nor rejected such a quota plan: much 
depends upon the basis used for determining the quota. 
There is also the question of the actual number of annual 
veto-free inspections the Soviet Union will accept. Further- 
more, it is not yet clear whether Soviet abandonment of the 
veto on the dispatch of inspection teams is enough to guaran- 
tee the West the security it seeks. For example, Soviet 
insistence upon a veto on questions relating to the budget 
of the inspection teams might curtail the effectiveness of 
the control system. 


Outer Space and Underground Testing 


In discussing the problem of developing an inspection 
system, two aspects have received particular attention: outer 
space and underground tests. 

The question of nuclear explosions in outer space was 
considered by the Geneva Conference of Experts in 1958, 
but no particular recommendations were made because at 
the. time the problem was academic. In March of the follow- 


36 US. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 1038 (18 May 1959), 
p- 705. 
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ing year, the United States revealed its dramatic series of 
tests in outer space known as “Project Argus’”—three atomic 
explosions 300 miles up in outer space. Early indications 
were that detecting explosions in outer space would pose 
less of a problem than terrestrial explosions. Project Argus 
showed that, in empty space, radiations travel unhindered 
over great distances, creating a global sheet of electrons. 

In a letter to Premier Khrushchev on 5 May, President 
Eisenhower asked for “early discussion of concrete measures 
for high altitude detection.” The Premier responded affirma- 
tively,” and on 22 June a group of British, Soviet, and 
United States scientists met separately from the Conference. 
Within the relatively short span of three weeks, they com- 
pleted their work and on 10 July submitted a ten-page re- 
port to the Conference, which is now being studied by the 
three governments. They recommended that five or six 
large satellites weighing several thousand pounds be put 
into orbit at a height of over 18,000 miles. Each satellite 
should carry instrumentation designed to achieve ‘“maxi- 
mum reliability and range of detection of nuclear explo- 
sions in space” and apparatus for checking the performance 
of the satellite. Equipment should be installed in the net- 
work of 180 fixed ground control posts recommended by 
the first Conference of Experts “to ensure the rapid and 
reliable analysis of the signals received from the satellites.” 

Far more difficult both politically and technically is the 
question of underground tests. Because nuclear explosions 
of low kiloton-yield cannot easily be distinguished from 
earthquakes, a foolproof detection system requires a net- 
work of on-site inspection teams to examine a large number 
of tremors to verify that they are earthquakes and not nu- 
clear explosions. 

The 1958 Conference came to the conclusions that, on 
the basis of existing data, 
the number of earthquakes which would be undistinguishable 
on the basis of their seismic signals from deep underground 


87 Ibid., Vol. 40, No. 1041 (8 June 1959), pp. 826-827. 
38 The Times (London), 11 July 1959. 





nuclear explosions of about 5 kiloton yield could be in continen- 
tal areas from 20 to 100 a year. 


Subsequently, however, a number of low-kiloton tests held 
in Nevada (the Hardtack series) revealed to United States 
seismologists that the Conference had underestimated the 
difficulty of identifying underground explosions. President 
Eisenhower, on 5 January 1959, released a report by the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee which declared 


that: 


These analyses and new data also indicate that the seismic 
signals produced by explosions are smaller than had been antici- 
pated and that there are consequently about twice as many nat- 
ural earthquakes equivalent to an underground explosion of a 
given yield as had been estimated by the Geneva Conference 
of Experts. 

These two factors mean that there will be a substantial increase 
in the number of earthquakes that cannot be distinguished from 
underground nuclear explosions by seismic means alone. For 
example, the total number of unidentified seismic events with 
energy equivalents larger than 5 kilotons may be increased ten 
times or more over the number previously estimated for the 
system recommended by the Geneva Conference of Experts. 


The United States promptly asked the Conference to con- 
sider this new technical data. Mr. Tsarapkin, however, em- 
phatically rejected the request, deeming it a “step back- 
ward.’’** Repeated efforts by the United States to have the 
Conference consider these findings have been in vain. 

The Conference also has before it—but has not con- 
sidered—the “Berkner Report.” On 28 December 1958 a 
Panel on Seismic Improvements, under the chairmanship 
of Lloyd V. Berkner, was established to study means of im- 
proving seismic-detection techniques. Its Report was made 
public on 12 June. The Report states that the number of 
unidentified earthquakes could be reduced by certain im- 

$9 United Nations Doc. A/3897, 28 Aug. 1958, p. 24. 


40 US. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 1022 (26 Jan. 1959), 


p. 118. 

41 The New York Times, 8 Jan. 1959. The Soviet news agency, Tass, 
charged that it was an attempt to reverse the recommendation of the Geneva 
experts and was part of a Western plan to sabotage agreement on a test ban. 
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provements in the system proposed by the Conference of 
Experts. This is indicated in the chart below. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER OF 
UNIDENTIFIED WORLD-WIDE CONTINENTAL EARTHQUAKES* 


5KT 10KT 20KT 


Geneva Conference, August 1958 
Geneva Network, modified by Hardtack 
data, January 1959 400 60 

Geneva Network, with improvements 
based on Berkner Report, April 1959 300 40 15 
*Adapted from chart reproduced in U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 


1045 (6 July 1959), p. 18. 
Among the improvements suggested were increasing the 
number of seismometers at each station from 10 to 100, 
using a new type of seismograph capable of analyzing long- 
period surface waves, and augmenting the Geneva network 
with an auxiliary network of unmanned seismic stations. 
The Report also declared that an expanded program of 
research in seismology would “probably result in further 
improvements which could achieve the same capability in 
the Geneva net of 180 stations as was originally estimated.” 
On 7 August the United States revealed a dramatic devel- 
opment in the technology of test detection. Known as Proj- 
ect Tepee, the newly developed adjunct for detecting tests 
is a radio-monitoring system said to be capable of detecting 
instantaneously more than 95 per cent of all atmospheric 
nuclear weapons tests and rocket launchings anywhere in 
the world.* While Project Tepee will considerably facilitate 
test detection in the atmosphere and perhaps in space, it is 
not expected to solve the problem of detecting underground 


explosions.“ 


42U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 1045, (6 July 1959), 
pp. 17-18. 

43 Experiments with Project Tepee reveal that monitoring of nuclear tests 
and missile launchings can be done from a single station. The U.S. announced 
that for several months in the spring and summer of 1959 it had been 
monitoring from locations solely within the continental boundaries of the 
United States Soviet missile and satellite firings. The New York Times, 8 Aug. 
1959. 

44In August the United States established a seismological committee to 
draft a program for solving the problem of detection and identification of 
underground nuclear explosions. 
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Fourteenth General Assembly 


Again disarmament will be an important part of the As- 
sembly’s debates. Of particular interest will be a communiqué 
on the agreement emanating from the Foreign Ministers 
conference last summer. As of mid-August, it appeared that 
a ten-nation negotiating group would be created to provide 
a more functional forum for discussion than the eighty-two 
member Disarmament Commission set up at the Thirteenth 
Assembly.** This new body, with a membership like that of 
the Surprise Attack Conference, would be set up outside the 
United Nations but linked to it in some fashion. While some 
nations may take umbrage at the restrictive composition of 
the group and its independence from the United Nations, 
most delegates will undoubtedly echo the sentiments of the 
Secretary-General that there may be real value in having 
“those parties which have a special burden to carry in the 
field prepare the ground by such talks among themselves as 
they find useful and on which they agree.” This does not 
mean, however, that the United Nations is divested of its 
“responsibility and authority.” Disarmament, said the Secre- 
tary-General ‘‘is one of those questions of which the General 
Assembly should always be seized.’ 

Among the proposals that may be referred to in the course 
of the Assembly debates are those relating to disengagement. 
One of these is the Rapacki Plan, first outlined at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in October 1957.47 A modified version of this 
plan was announced by the Polish government in November 
1958; it calls for creation of a nuclear-free zone in Central 
Europe, to be implemented in two stages: first, a controlled 
and inspected ‘“‘freeze’’ on nuclear weapons on the territory 
of Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Poland; and second, 
complete denuclearization of the zone, to go into effect 


45 General Assembly Res. 1252 D (XIII), 4 Nov. 1958. 

46 Press conferences of 13 Aug. and 23 July 1959, Notes No. 2020 and 2015, 
respectively. 

47 GAOR: 12th Sess., 697th Plenary Mtg., 2 Oct. 1957, para. 136. 
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simultaneously with an agreed-upon reduction of conven- 
tional forces. 

World-wide concern with the problem of nuclear tests 
will unquestionably focus much of the Assembly's debate 
on the work of the Geneva Conference, although it is tech- 
nically outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations. Last 
year, in a significant attempt to break new ground, the Irish 
delegation submitted to the First Committee a draft resolu- 
tion that an ad hoc committee be established ‘‘to study the 
dangers inherent in the further dissemination of nuclear 
weapons.’ Mr. Aiken, the Foreign Minister of Ireland, 
introduced the draft, noting that 
the danger of nuclear weapons increased not only in proportion 
to the number of States possessing them, but in geometric progres- 
sion. At present, these weapons were in the hands of a few highly 
developed States which had much to lose and little to gain by a 
nuclear war, and therefore felt a sense of deep responsibility re- 
garding their use. But with the progressive reduction in the cost 
of producing such weapons, they would come into the possession 
of States with much less to lose, which could derive from the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons an enormous temporary advantage 
they would sorely be tempted to exploit.” 


The major opposition to the Irish draft came from France, 
the country closest to becoming a member of the “nuclear 
club.” Jules Moch not only announced that France “would 
not renounce a weapon which other countries, in whose 
arsenals it was already included, would continue to pro- 
duce,” but he also indicated that France would not consider 
as binding any agreement reached at Geneva without its 
participation unless France “adhered to it at a later date 
on such conditions as might then be decided.” The un- 
easiness manifest in the Assembly over the general question 
of nuclear weapons was amply borne out by the roll call 
vote on the heart of the Irish resolution: not one state— 
including France—voted against it. Thirty-seven states (in- 
cluding nine Eastern European, eighteen African and Asian, 
48 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.206, 17 Oct. 1958. 
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and six Latin American countries, as well as Finland, Ice- 
land, and Sweden in addition to Ireland) voted in its favor. 
Forty-four abstained. Mr. Aiken, “gratified,” nevertheless 
withdrew the resolution, saying that “he did not wish to 
recommend any particular method for the study of that 
question” but he hoped the Disarmament Commission 
“would give the matter priority.” In reintroducing the 
question this year, Ireland has stressed the fact that meas- 
ures to prevent the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons 
“could not await a comprehensive disarmament settlement 
since many years may have to elapse before any such settle- 
ment could be achieved.™ 

Another item before the Assembly is the “Question of 
French nuclear tests in the Sahara.” The government of 
Morocco has asked that this be included in the agenda, alleg- 
ing that such tests would involve “many dangers and grave 
consequences” to the Moroccan people in the different re- 
gions of the South Sahara.” 


OUTER SPACE 


After the first Sputnik went into orbit in October 1957, 
the subject of outer space came down to earth, and men 
began to think in terms of how best to ensure its rational, 
peaceful utilization. In the United States, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson became one of the most vocal supporters of recourse 
to the United Nations, but it was the USSR, on 15 March 
1958, which made the first formal request for General 
Assembly consideration.® About six months later the United 
States followed suit.** The Secretary-General made a plea 
for agreement that “outer space, and the celestial bodies 
therein, are not considered as capable of appropriation by 
any State,” and for “an assertion of the over-riding interest 


51 United Nations Doc. A/4125, 18 June 1959, p. 3. 

62 United Nations Doc. A/4183, 14 Aug. 1959. In a late development, India 
on 17 August asked that the question of “the suspension of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests” also be discussed, United Nations Doc. A/4186. 

53 United Nations Doc. A/3818, 17 Mar. 1958. 

54 United Nations Doc. A/3902, 2 Sept. 1958. 
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of the community of nations in the peaceful and beneficial 
use of outer space.’ 

Thus the “question of the peaceful use of outer space”’ 
entered the ranks of Assembly agenda items. Behind this 
innocent phrase, however, lay two divergent viewpoints. To 
the USSR the question was intimately linked to disarma- 
ment. Its draft resolution, submitted to the First Committee 
on 7 November, called for the elimination of foreign mili- 
tary bases and a ban on the military use of outer space with 
appropriate international control, as well as for the estab- 
lishment of a “United Nations agency for international co- 
operation in the study of cosmic space” with substantial 
responsibilities for coordination of national programs and 
for carrying out research operations of its own.® 

A twenty-power Western draft introduced on 13 Novem- 
ber recognized that it was the “common aim” of mankind 
that outer space be used for peaceful purposes only, but 
made no reference to disarmament questions. It provided 
that an ad hoc committee on peaceful uses be set up to 
study the question in terms of United Nations interests and 
facilities.” This, as the United States delegation put it, 
would help “lay a solid basis” for international cooperation 
in the development of peaceful uses of outer space.™ 

As the debate progressed, agreement appeared possible 
on the substance of a resolution. On 18 November the USSR 
revised its draft resolution, omitting mention of military 
matters and merely proposing establishment of a permanent 
committee for cooperation in the study of cosmic space for 
peaceful purposes. An eleven-member group was to draft 
the committee’s terms of reference. A subsequent version 
of the Western draft incorporated many parts of the revised 
Soviet draft, despite some feeling among the sponsors that 
it was premature to envisage creation of a permanent body. 


55 GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 1A, p. 3. 

56 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.219, 7 Nov. 1958. 

57 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.220, 13 Nov. 1958. 

58 United Nations Doc. A/3902, 2 t. 1958, p. 2. 

59 United Nations Docs. A/C.1/L.219/Rev.1, 18 Nov. 1958, and A/C.1/L. 
220/Rev.1, 21 Nov. 1958. 
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The sticking point, however, was disagreement over mem- 
bership of the preparatory group. The list of eleven mem- 
bers proposed in the Soviet draft reflected familiar demands 
for parity between East and West with a leaven of neutral 
nations. The West, on the other hand, indicated informally 
that it desired a thirteen-member “representative” commit- 
tee that would reflect the geographical composition of the 
Assembly and take account of those countries with impor- 
tant programs of space research.” 

Two days of private discussions, during which the USSR 
offered to add a second Latin American state to its list, 
failed to produce a solution acceptable to both sides. Burma, 
India, and the United Arab Republic then submitted a 
draft resolution to the First Committee asking, in effect, 
that the two powers keep on talking.“ This was rejected by 
25 votes to 14 when the United States delegate opposed it, 
although the fact that there were 42 abstentions was sugges- 
tive of a widespread desire to see cooperation in this field. 

Ultimately, the revised Western draft was adopted by 54 
to 9, with 18 abstentions, and later by the plenary. It pro- 
vided for an ad hoc Committee of eighteen members® to 
report to the Fourteenth Assembly, inter alia, on programs 
of peaceful uses of outer space “which could appropriately 
be undertaken under United Nations auspices to the benefit 
of States irrespective of the state of their economic or scien- 
tific development,” on related legal problems, and on “fu- 
ture organizational arrangements to facilitate international 
co-operation in this field within the framework’ of the 
United Nations.” The Committee's potential effectiveness 
was considerably curtailed, however, when the Soviet Union 
announced that it would not participate because the Com- 


60 As reported in later committee debates. No official Western list was made 

ublic. 

61 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.224, 24 Nov. 1958. 

62 Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, USSR, UAR, United 
Kingdom, and United States. 

63 General Assembly Res. 1348 (XIII), 13 Dec. 1958. 
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mittee’s composition was “one-sided and would not ensure 
an objective scrutiny of this important problem.’ 

Although the three Communist members did not partic- 
ipate, and although India and the UAR, believing that no 
purpose could be achieved by holding meetings in the ab- 
sence of the USSR, also failed to appear, the thirteen re- 
maining members met in New York between 6 May and 
25 June 1959. Two sub-committees of the whole discussed 
the technical and legal aspects of peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

It is evident from the Committee’s report, which is before 
the present session of the Assembly, that the members tried 
to take great care not to prejudice the interests of the five 
missing members. They concentrated their discussion on 
limited steps toward development of peaceful uses of outer 
space that could “be taken at the present stage” and did 
not take a position “on the longer-range measures.” 

The Committee noted the value of the work being carried 
on in many specific areas at the international level, particu- 
larly by the international scientific unions affiliated with 
the International Council of Scientific Unions, by UNESCO, 
and by the Committee on Space Research (COSPAR), which 
was established to carry on the scientific work begun under 
the International Geophysical Year. The World Meteorol- 
ogical Organization and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union (ITU) have special functional interests, as do 
other United Nations-connected organizations. The Com- 
mittee went on to suggest a number of activities, using exist- 
ing facilities or creating new ones, “in which international 
co-operation is desirable, and in some cases required, in 
order to realize to the fullest the potential benefits of space 
activities.” Its report lists eight technical areas in which 
agreement might be sought, including use of radio frequen- 
cies, removal of spent satellites, re-entry and recovery of 
space vehicles, return of equipment, identification of the 

64 GAOR: 18th Sess., 792nd Plenary Mtg., 18 Dec. 1958, para. 125. 
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launching country, and biological, chemical, and radiation 
contamination caused by returning space vehicles. Also 
listed are twelve fields in which joint projects might be 
carried out. These include international use of launching 
ranges, instrumentation of satellites and deep space probes, 
tracking and telemetering, international exchange of data, 
and the like. 


As far as legal aspects were concerned, the Committee 
adopted a cautious approach, declaring that “premature 
codification might prejudice subsequent efforts to develop 
the law [of outer space] based on a more complete under- 
standing of the practical problems involved.” It did, how- 
ever, comment on a number of legal problems it thought 
“susceptible of priority treatment.’ These included, among 
others, liability for injury or damage caused by space 
vehicles, identification and registration of space vehicles, 
and allocation of radio frequencies. An important step for- 
ward may be taken when ITU discusses this last subject 
at its meeting in Geneva beginning 17 August. 


Some members of the Committee, particularly those from 
Latin America, felt it important to define the limits of 
outer space and to go into the question of sovereignty. 
However, the Committee did not consider that the first 
issue called for “priority consideration” since the problems 
it had selected for treatment did not depend on the estab- 
lishment of such limits. As to the second, the Committee 
remarked that the experiments conducted under the IGY 
had “proceeded on the premise of the permissibility of the 
launching and flight of the space vehicles . . . regardless of 
what territory they passed ‘over’ during the course of their 
flight. .. . Bearing in mind that its terms of reference refer 
exclusively to the peaceful uses of outer space,” the Com- 
mittee believed 


that, with this practice, there may have been initiated the recog- 
nition or establishment of a generally accepted rule to the effect 
that, in principle, outer space is, on conditions of equality, freely 
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available for exploration and use by all in accordance with exist- 
ing or future international law or agreements. 


In terms of continuing action, the Committee has pre- 
sented a range of possibilities, some or all of which could 
be adopted by the Assembly “in any combination it deems 
appropriate.” One is an Assembly committee to deal with 
both technical and legal aspects and to make recommenda- 
tions as appropriate to the parent body (the question of 
membership was left open). Another possibility is the crea- 
tion of a small expert unit within the Secretariat to act 
as a “focal point” for international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. A third is for a small commit- 
tee to advise the Secretary-General, which could include 
“representatives of the appropriate specialized agencies, 
scientists designated by international scientific organizations, 
and representatives of Member States, as necessary.’ 

The Committee’s report thus leaves the door open for a 
new effort to find an acceptable basis for cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and the Western powers that would take 
into account the evident interest of the smaller states in 
the peaceful development of outer space. Fundamental to 
any such effort is a recognition that “space activities must 
to a large extent be an effort of Planet Earth as a whole.”’” 


ATOMIC RADIATION 


The Thirteenth Assembly received one of the most com- 
prehensive studies yet made of the effects of atomic radia- 
tion.” This report had taken the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation three years 
to prepare. Despite the masses of data it contained, the Re- 
port underlined the fact that present knowledge on the 


68 Jbid., pp. 68, 63-64. 
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effects of radiation is highly incomplete, especially in regard 
to the physiological and genetic effects of radiation on the 
human body. It was therefore almost a foregone conclusion 
that the life of the fifteen-member Committee, which has 
developed into an important center for collection and analy- 
sis of research in this field, would be extended by the 
Assembly. 

During the Assembly debate, there was some discussion 
as to whether or not the Scientific Committee’s terms of 
reference should be broadened to enable it to initiate re- 
search projects, sponsor conferences and publications, pro- 
vide technical assistance in the radiation research field, or 
even institute some kind of international monitoring serv- 
ice. This question had been raised by the Secretary-General 
in answer to a request of the General Assembly that he 
“consider the question of strengthening and widening of 
scientific activities in this field.””? Most members, however, 
felt that if the Committee were to undertake specific pro- 
grams on its own, it might duplicate some of the work of 
other international agencies in the field, particularly that 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency. The Secretary- 
General later indicated that he thought 


















the Committee should not be limited to bringing up to date 
ery its 1958 comprehensive report. It should continue, 
owever, to be exclusively a scientific body, with no operative 
or executive functions, and its. basic activity—namely, the con- 
tinuing comprehensive review of radiation levels and the effects 
of radiation on man and his environment, the collection of in- 
formation and the stimulation of the study and research con- 
sidered desirable—should be maintained. . . . However, the 
Committee not only should indicate areas in which additional 
research would be helpful, but might also suggest that such 
research should be carried out by an appropriate United Na- 
tions body.” 


The resolution ultimately passed unanimously by the As- 
sembly simply requested the Scientific Committee “to con- 


72 General Assembly Res. A/1147 (XII), 14 Nov. 1957. 
78 GAOR: 13th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1012 Mtg., 6 Dec. 1958. paras. 30, 31. 
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tinue its useful work” and in large measure left it free 
to plan its own program. 

Rather uniquely, the Scientific Committee is a body whose 
members are serving with no specified terms of office. 
Originally, it was envisaged as a temporary body, and when 
it was made permanent, the question of terms of office 
was passed over in silence, perhaps because the member- 
ship problem had risen to bedevil so many other bodies. 
However, some members have indicated they would favor 
some rotation of membership to enable more countries to 
participate in the Committee’s work. The Secretary-General 
has suggested rotation of not more than two members an- 
nually, with no member serving less than two years.” 

The Committee’s work this year took place against a 
background of increasing information on the dangers of 
radiation, both natural and man-made, the latter greatly 
increased by fallout from past nuclear tests. Although nat- 
ural radiation is still many times greater than man-made, 
it is now realized, according to material released by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission and the Defense 
Department, that fallout is reaching the earth much more 
rapidly than previously believed. As further data becomes 
available on the incidence of diseases such as bone cancer 
and leukemia resulting from radioactive materials, it will 
necessitate revised estimates of maximum permissible con- 
centration limits for humans, though even revisions are 
clouded with uncertainty.” 

The progress report” of the Scientific Committee's sixth 
session, held in March 1959, will be before the General 
Assembly this year. The Committee has continued to collect 
information, which will be analyzed at its future sessions, 
and has suggested that further studies be undertaken by 
international agencies, particularly the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) (in the fields of radiation-induced dis- 

74 General Assembly Res. 1347 (XIII), 13 Dec. 1958. 

75 United Nations Doc. A/3864, 6 Aug. 1958. 

76 For a general report on recent information in the United States, see 
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eases and human genetics), the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (radioactive contamination of foods), and the 
World Meteorological Organization (aspects of stratospheric 
fallout). It also emphasized the continuing “urgent’’ need 
for further research in the field of general biology as a 
base for radiological research. The Committee has suggested 
a joint United Nations-WHO seminar on the use of national 
vital and health statistics for purposes of genetic and other 
radiation research and a WHO-sponsored meeting of ex- 
perts on distribution of genetic defects in populations. In 
July, the Committee circulated a letter to eighty-nine gov- 
ernments and thirteen “UN-related agencies” requesting 
information in a variety of fields.” It plans to publish a 
further comprehensive report in 1962. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Among the items before the Assembly is the report of 
the two-year-old International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA).” This report, the first to cover a full year of oper- 
ations, indicates that the main direction of the program has 
been established and the greundwork laid for future growth. 

The primary target of the Agency at present is the pro- 
duction of radioisotopes and their use in industry, agricul- 
ture, medicine, and research. Ultimately, the production of 
nuclear power under safe conditions may well become the 
main focus of activity, particularly as it relates to supplying 
cheap energy to fuel-poor underdeveloped countries. Except 
for preliminary work, however, this field will have to wait 
until nuclear power can be produced more economically 
and the technology of small and medium sized power reac- 
tors has been further developed. 

One of the most important functions of IAEA has been 
envisaged as the provision—either as bank or broker—of 
fissionable material. The first such supply operation, three 
tons of natural uranium for Japan which the Agency had 





78 United Nations Press Release AC/381, 8 July 1959. 
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obtained from Canada free of charge, was carried out this 
year; a small request from Finland for 3.6 kgs. of U-235 
has also been approved. IAEA may now call on a total of 
5,140 kgs. of U-235 (5,070 kgs. from the United States, 50 
from the USSR, 20 from the United Kingdom) to meet 
requests from governments. It has also received offers of 
other source materials, including natural uranium, uranium 
concentrates, and monazite sands from Belgium, Canada, 
Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

By October 1960 a new laboratory complex in the head- 
quarters area in Vienna should replace the small one pres- 
ently located in the Agency’s basement. Austria has donated 
the land on a ninety-nine year lease and the United States 
$600,000 toward construction and equipment; Canada and 
the Netherlands have also offered equipment. In addition, 
the United States has supplied two mobile laboratories of 
particular value for training. One of these, after being tested 
in Austria, has already been used successfully in Greece and 
Yugoslavia in connection with a radioisotope training course 
given by a British expert supplied by the Agency. 

In a more traditional vein, IAEA has been carrying on 
technical assistance programs. These have been strengthened 
by its participation in 1959 for the first time in the Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance. Nominations 
were received for 287 fellowship candidates from 30 coun- 
tries in 1958, of whom 218 were selected for placement. In 
1959 nominations rose to 522 from 41 countries. In addi- 
tion, a number of specialized training courses are being 
given in cooperation with. universities and scientific institu- 
tions; the first, co-sponsored with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, was held in the United States at Cornell 
University; others are planned for New Delhi on plant and 
animal nutrition and physiology, in Bombay on reactors, 
and in Buenos Aires on radioisotope techniques. Regional 


8° This operation also gave the Agency its first opportunity to outline what 
it believed was an adequate safety program. 
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training centers are also under study for Latin America and 
the Near and Middle East. 

Requests for other types of technical assistance have been 
coming in in increasing numbers. Preliminary survey mis- 
sions, particularly important in such an uncharted field, 
have gone to countries in South and Southeast Asia, the 
Far East, North Africa, and Latin America. By the end of 
May 1959, the Agency had received requests for specific 
technical assistance projects from 22 countries “belonging 
both to the advanced and the less advanced groups:’*' These 
ranged broadly and often included requests for equipment 
as well as experts. 

In addition to doing its own research and letting research 
contracts to institutions in member countries, the Agency 
has seen itself “in a unique position to assemble and dis- 
seminate information in its specific field and to promote 
exchange of information.’”*? To this end, IAEA has em- 
barked on a program of publishing, established a compre- 
hensive library and reference service, and sponsored a truly 
staggering number of seminars, symposia, study groups, and 
the like, quite often in cooperation with specialized agen- 
cies. To mention just one example, in September there will 
be a conference in Warsaw on the application of radiation 
in industry. IAEA has also set up, in addition to the gen- 
eral Scientific Advisory Committee composed of seven of 
the world’s leading atomic physicists, a number of continu- 
ing panels to advise the Director-General on civil liability 
and state responsibility for nuclear hazards, transportation 
of radioisotopes, and radioactive waste disposal into the sea. 

For its top staff, IAEA has made much use of scientists 
seconded for one or two years from national institutions to 
ensure that “there will always be a proportion of the techni- 
cal staff who have recently been in direct contact with the 
latest scientific developments” in the field.* Nevertheless, 
the Agency reports “increasing difficulties . . . in finding 

$1 IAEA Doc. GC (III) 74, 22 July 1959, para. 99. 
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qualified candidates for appointment, in particular in the 
technical and scientific divisions.”™ 

A more fundamental question remains: Shall the Agency 
have a commanding position in the field of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy or shall it, essentially, simply supplement 
bilateral programs? The United States, for instance, has 
supported the Agency generously but continues extensive 
bilateral programs of its own; it has concluded 42 agree- 
ments with 40 countries and West Berlin. W. Sterling Cole, 
Director-General of IAEA, has called for a decision to sup- 
port the Agency “fully and without qualification” and to 
“discontinue” further bilateral and multilateral agreements. 
The next steps would be 


to begin to place under Agency administration the health and 
safety and materials safeguard measures embodied in existing 
bilateral and multilateral agreements, to ow to channel all 
atomic foreign aid through the Agency, and to start work on 
the instrument which will make possible the registration and 
accounting control of the nuclear fuel materials. 

This view of the Agency’s function may find supporters 
in this year’s General Assembly. 


CHARTER REVIEW AND REVISION 


The issue of Charter revision will once again be before 
the General Assembly with no real expectation that any- 
thing will be done about it. Interest in amending the 
United Nations Charter was at its peak during the Korean 
conflict. Since then revisionist ardor has cooled noticeably. 
However, a number of Latin American nations have kept 
three specific proposals for Charter amendment before the 
Assembly since 1956. These would increase 1) the member- 
ship of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 2) the 
number of judges on the International Court of Justice 
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(ICJ), and 3) the number of non-permanent members of 
the Security Council.” 

Of these, only the first proposal commands any substantial 
support. The African and Asian states, to whose problems 
ECOSOC devotes a major share of its attention, have felt 
they are under-represented on the Council, which was con- 
structed before many of them became United Nations mem- 
bers. Other nations have been generally favorable, with the 
proviso that any increase in membership should not be 
sO great as to impair the Council’s effectiveness. 

The proposal to increase the number of IC] judges has 
run into more serious opposition, particularly from the 
European states, who argue that geographical distribution 
is not important for a body which is to be composed of 
“independent judges, elected regardless of their nationality 
from among persons . . . who possess'the qualifications re- 
quired.”*? The proposal to increase the non-permanent 
membership of the Security Council is generally regarded 
as impinging on an area particularly sensitive to the major 
powers and is not likely to be pressed without their consent. 

The procedure for amending the Charter is not a simple 
one. Any amendment requires approval from two-thirds of 
the General Assembly’s membership, including all the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, and subsequent rati- 
fication by two-thirds of the Assembly’s members. The nor- 
mal difficulties inherent in such a procedure have for the 
present been made insuperable by the Soviet Union’s posi- 
tion that “before the question of amending the Charter 
could be considered, the legitimate rights of the People’s 
Republic of China in the United Nations must be re- 
stored.’’** 

The Committee on Arrangements for a conference to 
review the Charter was scheduled to meet in the week pre- 

86 General Assembly Res. 1299 (XIII), 10 Dec. 1958, and 1300 (XIII), 10 
Dec. 1958. A further question, that of changing the composition of the 
Trusteeship Council, may be brought up when Italy and France cease to 
be administering authorities in 1960. See below pp. 61 ff. 


87 Article 2 of the ICJ Statute. 
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ceding the opening of the Fourteenth Assembly to consider 
the more general aspects of Charter review. It is expected 
that its recommendation will parallel the one it sent the 
Twelfth Assembly by suggesting no specific date for a con- 
ference but recommending that the General Assembly keep 
the matter under advisement. 


ALGERIA 


Seeing “no indication of improvement in the Algerian 
situation,” twenty-five African and Asian nations have re- 
quested that the General Assembly debate the question of 
Algeria® for the fifth time. Their request is a reflection of 
continuing concern that this most active, and bloodiest, of 
the conflicts presently besetting the world has shown few 
signs of coming to a halt. 

A year ago, Charles de Gaulle’s installation as Premier 
(and later as President) of France seemed to presage a new 
look at the problems of Algeria. The General’s vague prom- 
ise of a “preferred place” for Algeria alienated neither the 
European settlers, who wanted political integration of 
Algeria with France, nor the Front of National Liberation 
(FLN), which had by then been fighting for almost four 
years in the name of Algerian independence. Because it left 
some hope for both sides, it had the virtue of giving the 
General a flexible framework within which to operate. By 
ordering the French Army to abstain from direct political 
action, he reduced the power of right-wing opposition and 
gained further room for maneuver; gradually, most of the 
“political” generals and colonels were transferred or “‘pro- 
moted” out of Algeria, and extremist civilian opinion was 
partly isolated. 

General de Gaulle’s power and prestige were greatly con- 
solidated by a series of elections. The constitutional refer- 
endum held in late September throughout French territory 
was overwhelmingly favorable; of the French territories, 
only Guinea rejected it and thereby opted for complete 
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independence. In Algeria (which voted as a département of 
France) the situation was complicated, on the one hand, by 
the presence of the French army and the use of all the 
propaganda resources of the French state to foster a “yes” 
vote, and, on the other, by FLN calls, backed by its army, 
for a Moslem boycott of the elections. In the event, the vote 
was 96.7 per cent in favor of the Constitution and the 
General, although it can be estimated that over one out of 
three Moslems either voted no, abstained (registered but 
did not vote), or did not register (either voluntarily or 
under FLN pressure).” Nevertheless, the vote was impres- 
sive, and for Moslem women, enfranchised for the first 
time, it marked a considerable social advance. 

Elections to the National Assembly followed in Novem- 
ber. Moderate candidates did not come forward, despite 
General de Gaulle’s efforts to obtain broader representa- 
tion and despite the requirement that two-thirds of the 
seventy-one Algerian deputies be Moslems. Subsequent 
municipal elections in April and senatorial elections in 
May have given somewhat greater success to moderate can- 
didates, though army administration of the elections con- 
tinues to cast some reflection on the results. FLN has, of 
course, denied the validity of these elections and has in some 
instances carried out reprisals against Moslem candidates. 

December saw some return of civil administration when 
the economist Paul Delouvrier was appointed Delegate- 
General for Algeria, succeeding General Raoul Salan. And, 
although the government has never fully espoused an inte- 
grationist policy, some tentative steps have been taken to 
bring Algeria closer to the Metropole. The National Assem- 
bly recently passed, by large majorities, two bills providing 
for budgetary and monetary union of the two areas, and 
Premier Michel Debré has indicated in parliament that “the 
departments of Algeria and the Sahara are part of the 

9° Moslems of voting age: approximately 4,500,000; total Moslem vote 
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Republic in the same way as the metropolitan depart- 
ments.””** 

The nationalists, meanwhile, did not stand still, nor were 
contacts between them and the French government com- 
pletely lacking. Shortly before the September referendum, 
FLN announced its transformation into the Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic (GPRA), with a 
cabinet headed by the moderate Ferhat Abbas. In October, 
rumors grew that secret FLN-French talks aimed at eventual 
negotiation were taking place or were about to. That there 
had been preliminary exchanges was later confirmed by 
Abdel Mehri, Minister of North African Affairs in the rebel 
government.” According to Mr. Mehri, the de Gaulle 
government and the rebels had exchanged a series of mes- 
sages through friendly intermediaries during September but 
had been unable to find an acceptable basis for meeting. The 
nationalists, he said, had broken off the contact and had 
established their Provisional Government. There was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mehri, a further message from General de 
Gaulle after the referendum, about 10 October. 

Then, at a press conference on 23 October, General de 
Gaulle publicly assured safe conduct to Paris to any dele- 
gates “designated to come and negotiate [régler] with the 
authorities the end of hostilities.” 


Let the peace of the brave come [he said] and I am sure that all 
iuatred will fade away and disappear. . . . The old warrior’s 
procedure, long used when one wanted to silence the guns, was 
to wave the white flag of truce. And I answer that, in that case, 
the combatants would be received and treated honorably.™ 


Although the offer was generally applauded by liberal opin- 
ion in France and abroad, GPRA—apparently angered by 
what seemed an attempt to put public pressure on it and 
by the reference to the “white flag”—rejected it brusquely 
two days later as constituting “a request for unconditional 


91 Cited in Le Monde, 2-3 Aug. 1959. Free translation. 
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surrender,” a “refusal to neyotiate.” Fi.N instead called 
aticution to its previously announced willingness to nego- 
iiate, on neutral territory, “the political and military con- 
ditions of a cease-fire.’"™ 

As if to underline his offer of “la paix des braves,” General 
de Gaulle instituted in January a rather extensive policy of 
clemency toward rebel prisoners. (FLN has also released a 
number of French prisoners throughout the year.) While 
there is some dispute over the net figure of those released, 
the policy has resulted in commutation of some 140 death 
sentences and in the transfer of five FLN leaders, all of 
them members of the rebel cabinet, from common crim- 
inal status in a Paris jail to political-prisoner status in a 
fortress off the coast of Brittany. 


The Constantine Plan 


A major part of the Fifth Republic’s program for Algeria 
is in the economic and social sphere. Algeria is, in effect, 
two countries—one, the “modern” coastal sector encompass- 
ing about a million Europeans and a million and a half 
Moslems, as well as virtually all the industry and commer- 
cial agriculture in Algeria; the other, a bleak mountain, 
desert, and brush economy plagued by ever increasing 
“‘pauperization.”® 

General de Gaulle early announced, in the Algerian city 
of Constantine, plans for a five-year program designed to 
achieve, as he put it, “the basic transformation of this coun- 
try." The “Constantine Plan” aims to 1) bring Algerian 
wage levels to those of France, 2) reserve one-tenth of all 
civil and military jobs in metropolitan France for Moslem 
Algerians, 3) distribute 617,000 acres of new land to Moslem 
farmers, 4) create 400,000 new jobs in Algeria through in- 

%4 Statement of 25 Oct. 1958, Cairo, and statements of Ferhat Abbas of 
26 September and 10 October; distributed by the Algerian Front of National 
Liberation, New York. 

% The word is Germaine Tillion’s used in Algeria, the Realities (New 
York, Knopf, 1958). 
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tensified industrialization schemes, construction of housing 
for one million people, agricultural development, health 
services, and transportation facilities, 5) provide schooling 
for two-thirds of Algerian children, with complete school 
enrollment in eight years. 

The High Council for the Constantine Plan, comprised 
of representatives from government and French and Moslem 
private interests, held its first meeting on 10 February 1959 
in Algiers. The cost of attaining the Plan’s goals is esti- 
mated at 2,000 billion 1958 francs ($4.8 billions), of which 
half is to come from Algeria itself, especially from private 
sources. Two-thirds of the other half, France’s share, is to 
come from public funds. Private investors are also receiv- 
ing special inducements. 

The question is whether these programs will be fully 
realized, and if so, whether they will make a significant 
impact on a problem as vast as that of bringing Algeria to 
French economic levels. Agriculture, which supports eighty 
per cent of the population, has only limited possibility for 
expansion. Worse, although 50,000 acres of land are being 
reclaimed annually by existing rural improvement pro- 
grams, an estimated 125,000 acres are going out of cultiva- 
tion through erosion each year. 

In industry, the eventual possibility of cheap power from 
the Sahara makes the outlook somewhat brighter. Neverthe- 
less, the goal of 400,000 new jobs in five years, even if at- 
tained, would still leave a vast problem of underemploy- 
ment, aggravated by the fact of population explosion. Fur- 
thermore, investment in Algeria is proving more difficult 
to attract than expected. The failure of French capital to 
invest in Algeria in the past has been attributed to rela- 
tively high costs, restricted markets, and “too formidable”’ 
competition from metropolitan firms. Since 1954, business 
risks have been increased by the war.” 

Great hope is still centered on developing oil and nat- 
ural gas in the Sahara. Each passing month has indicated 


97 For a more complete analysis, see also The Economist, 31 Jan. 1959. 
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that these resources are larger than originally expected. The 
Hassi R’Mel natural-gas field, one of the largest in the 
world, could eventually supply cheap power to Algeria and 
even to continental Europe.” 


The Challe Plan 


However, plans for economic and social change are nec- 
essarily held up or slowed down by continuation of the war 
in Algeria. Since March, the French Army under General 
Maurice Challe has pursued a more active policy in seeking 
out insurgent groups and has doubled the electrified, 
barbed-wire Morice Line facing the Tunisian border. Al- 
most 13,000 rebels, including some local commanders, were 
killed in the first six months of 1959 and more thousands 
were wounded or captured.” This has apparently caused 
FLN to rely more heavily on small guerrilla units and on 
individual acts of violence tending to “maintain a climate 
of insecurity.” 

During the past year the French Army carried out major 
resettlement programs under which over a million Moslem 
farmers were moved from their mountain homes to some 
900 new and more easily policed villages, either for their 
own protection or to clear suspected areas. The cost in 
human dislocation was enormous. Few of the “model” 
villages provided opportunities for work, and living condi- 
tions were often even worse than the poor mountain huts 
the farmers had come from. This resettlement program was 
stopped on orders of Delegate-General Delouvrier in April; 
he was, at last report, considering what measures could 
be taken to alleviate the problems already caused. 

98 Jacques Soustelle, “The Wealth of the Sahara,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
37, No. 4 (July 1959), pp. 626-636. M. Soustelle, French Minister for 
Saharan Affairs, also speaks glowingly of mineral resources in the Sahara— 
manganese, iron, copper, and possibly uranium. The article contains an 
excellent map. In a speech to the Senate on 21 July, M. Soustelle predicted 


French self-sufficiency in oil by 1963. 

99 The New York Times, 5 July 1959. A French spokesman considers this 
figure too high, an Algerian much too low. 

100 See also pp. 142-3 for a discussion of the additional problem of the 
approximately 180,000 Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Morocco. 
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International Developments 


While apparently holding its own on the military front, 
FLN’s greatest success this year has been in gaining in- 
creasingly overt and formal recognition. The Provisional 
Government was early recognized by fifteen states," some 
of which also had relations with France, although that coun- 
try had announced that it would consider recognition of 
GPRA an “unfriendly” act. 

At the General Assembly last year, diplomatic support 
for FLN was even more pronounced. There the friends of 
the insurgents were left a virtually clear field as a result 
of French refusal, for the first time since the tenth session, 
to participate in the debate. Except for a few delegates who 
supported the French contention that discussion of Algeria 
contravened Article 2(7) of the United Nations Charter, 
debate in the First Committee came primarily from repre- 
sentatives of Africa, Asia, and Eastern Europe. 

The draft resolution presented on 12 December by 
seventeen African and Asian states was specific." What it 
called for was “negotiations between the two parties con- 
cerned with a view to reaching a solution in conformity with 
the Charter of the United Nations.” In specifying not only 
a technique for resolving the conflict but also, by clear im- 
plication, that FLN should be the other party, and the 
only other party, to the negotiations, the draft went a good 
deal further than the two previous Assembly resolutions 
on Algeria. Said the delegate of Ireland: 

It was admittedly impossible to say how representative [FLN] 
was, but the support it had received from the Arab representa- 
tives at the United Nations and its ability to wage war . . . for 
the past four years were surely significant.’ 

The draft resolution evidently represented the maximum 
verbal support the insurgents hoped to obtain from the 

101 Indonesia, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, and Tunisia (which have 
diplomatic relations with France), as well as Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
UAR, Yemen, People’s Republics of China, Korea, and Mongolia, and 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 
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world community, and, by determining the extent of that 
support, was presumably designed to strengthen their bar- 
gaining power should negotiations eventuate. It recognized 
“the right of the Algerian people to independence” rather 
than to “self-determination,” which is the more usual term 
in Assembly resolutions. As Omar Loutfi, of the United 
Arab Republic, explained: 


In view of the various interpretations placed by France on the 
word “self-determination,” use of that expression without the 
word “independence” was dangerous. As construed by the French, 
it might mean the partition of Algeria, or acceptance of the 
results of the referendum and of the elections which followed.™ 


Two further preambular paragraphs noted deep concern 
with continuance of the “war’!® in Algeria and termed it 
a threat to international peace and security. 

Most controversial of all, the draft resolution took note 
“of the willingness of the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic to enter into negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of France.” Some delegates felt that this phrase 
“might imply that the Assembly recognized the Provisional 
Government in Cairo as the only legitimate Government of 
Algeria,’ and this they were clearly unwilling to do. 

After a brief and unsuccessful attempt by the Haitian 
delegate to get two compromise amendments accepted, the 
Committee proceeded to vote on the unamended draft on 
the last day of the Assembly session. As expected, the 32 
favorable votes it received were exclusively from African, 
Asian, and Eastern European countries. More surprising, 
in view of the strong—for the Assembly—wording of the 
resolution, was the fact that only 18 nations voted against it. 
There were 30 abstentions, almost half of them from Latin 
American states. 

In the paragraph-by-paragraph voting that preceded the 
final vote, there had been overwhelming support for the 

104 Jbid., 1023rd Mtg., 13 Dec. 1958, para. 10. 

105 General de Gaulle, like previous French leaders, uses the terms “fight” 
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contention that a war existed in Algeria (55 to 7, with 17 
abstentions) and that it was a threat to international peace 
(49-7-28). Even the more controversial paragraphs recogniz- 
ing an Algerian right to independence (39-15-23) and call- 
ing for negotiations (36-18-25) had received the two-thirds 
majority that would be necessary for passage in the plenary. 
The one mentioning GPRA, however, received only 32 
votes, as against 30 opposed and 18 abstentions. 

That night in the plenary meeting, deletion, with the 
sponsors’ approval, of this controversial paragraph enabled 
Greece, Ireland, and Malaya to vote with the majority. But 
the expected vote of Thailand did not materialize, and 
the resolution still fell short of the required two-thirds ma- 
jority by one (35-18-28). The United States, which had not 
participated in the debate, unexpectedly switched from a 
negative vote in committee to an abstention, thus balanc- 
ing an additional negative from Luxembourg, which had 
been absent for the earlier vote. 

When this year’s Assembly debate opens, the nationalists 
will find themselves in an even more favorable position. 
In addition to Arab financial and diplomatic backing, FLN 
has received increasing support from the independent states 
of Africa.” The Algerian question occupied a prominent 
place in the discussions of the December meeting of the 
All-African People’s Conference in Accra and at subsequent 
meetings of that organization’s Steering Committee. It is, 
of course, a major preoccupation of the Maghreb consulta- 
tive group set up in April 1958 in Tangier. 


Maneuverings 


FLN has several times during the year repeated its desire 
for negotiations—on neutral territory, to discuss “the politi- 
cal conditions” for a cease fire. The French public position 
remains that FLN leaders are welcome to come at any time 
to negotiate a cease fire. The question remains whether, if 


107 FLN also signed an agreement recently with the People’s Republic 
of:China for military aid, though it is not certain how much matériel can 
evade French ships in the Mediterranean. 
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General de Gaulle should want to negotiate, it is politically 
feasible for him to do so in the face of right-wing, and pos- 
sibly army, opposition. Nor is it certain that all currents 
of opinion in FLN would negotiate on any basis other than 
immediate, complete independence. 

Any settlement would be complicated by the need to take 
into account two population groups—Europeans in Algeria 
and Algerians in France. There are around one million Al- 
gerians of European origin, some of whom have been in 
Algeria for several generations." While some of them have 
built large fortunes, the great majority are small business 
men, government servants, skilled workers, and the like. 
“Taken together, they probably represent more than three 
quarters of the economic skeleton of the country.’" Loss 
of their skills would be a serious blow for Algeria. These 
Europeans have seen their future as tied to that of France. 
They have feared being eclipsed in a mass of Moslem Al- 
gerians who, in turn, would have ties with Tunisia and 
Morocco through a North African Maghreb and, beyond 
that, with the whole Arab world. Any future change in 
Algeria’s status would have to take into account these fears 
as well as the legitimate stake the Europeans have in Algeria. 
To FLN the solution is simple: 

This group will be accepted into the Algerian national commu- 
nity on the basis of complete individual equality [with] a choice 
between integration into the Algerian nation, and the preserva- 
tion of French citizenship with the status of aliens, which status 
would guarantee them the respect of all legitimate interests, but 
not the privileges inherent in the present colonial system." 
To the French, and to the settlers themselves, it is not that 
simple. 

On the other side of the Mediterranean, there are approxi- 
mately 400,000 Algerians, including many unskilled labor- 
ers, who work in metropolitan France. Their remittances 
~ 108 Algerian Jews, numbering about 140,000, are usually included as 
Europeans, although many families date back at least as far as the Arabs 
in the area. French political control began in 1830. 

109 Tillion, op. cit., p. 5. 


110“The European Minority,” Background Document series B, No. 2 
(New York, Algerian Front of National Liberation, n.d.). 
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to their families add up to an impressive 40 to 45 billion 
1958 francs annually. If free access to the French labor mar- 
ket were cut off or substantially reduced, Algeria’s unem- 
ployment problem might become unmanageable. 

A long-time observer in France has commented on “a 
lamentable lack of originality” in seeking a settlement.’ 
One possible “flyer” published in Le Monde suggested Al- 
gerian internal autonomy for five years to be followed by a 
referendum in France and Algeria and by elections “libres 
et contrélées.” ‘The eventual aim would be a French-North 
African confederation including France, Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunisia."* Another possible straw in the wind was the 
resolution proposed in the National Assembly by a Moslem 
deputy from Béne, C.A. Mosbah, on 21 July. M. Mosbah 
proposed establishment of a fifteen-member conciliation 
commission empowered to restore “calm and peace in Al- 
geria.” His plan, however, was criticized by many of his 
colleagues from Algeria as being ineffective.’ 

It becomes ever more imperative for France to settle the 
Algerian question, which is sapping so much of its material 
and moral energy. There has been considerable fear, which 
has found expression in a number of newspapers and books 
and among members of the clergy, that a kind of “moral rot” 
is setting in in France. They see an ominous sign in the con- 
tinuation of the Fourth Republic’s practice of seizing publi- 
cations carrying material reflecting on the Army’s conduct 
of the war or discussing alleged use of torture by Army and 
police. FLN has begun to point out that the “autonomous” 
states of the French Community are technically at war with 
the Algerians, their fellow Africans; French failure to resolve 
this contradiction could be the rock on which the develop- 
ing French Community, in which General de Gaulle has 
placed so much hope, founders. 

Despite these considerations, the French government seems 
determined to continue both the military and diplomatic 

111 See C. L. Sulzberger, The New York Times, 2 March 1959. 


112 e Monde, 21 May 1959. 
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war." In July it announced, as it has in previous summers, 
a major campaign against the insurgents, this time in the 
rebel stronghold of Kabylia under the personal command 
of General Challe. Strong pressure has been put on neigh- 
bors and allies in NATO to support France’s position. Prom- 
ises to break off diplomatic relations with any state recogniz- 
ing GPRA have been renewed. A talk between Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold, General de Gaulle, and Premier 
Debré in Paris on 31 July-1 August underlined, according to 
press reports, French concern that the General Assembly 
might this year approve a resolution recognizing Algeria's 
right to independence. 

FLN, too, is increasing the diplomatic pressure. In July 
twenty-two of its supporters called the situation in Algeria 
to the attention of the Security Council as “of such a nature 
as to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security.’"© At a conference of independent African states 
held in Monrovia in early August, FLN representatives were 
accorded equal status with other delegates. Five of the states 
represented recognized GPRA last fall. Guinea announced 
recognition during the conference. Another, Ghana, had 
given it de facto recognition in July, perhaps thereby provid- 
ing a pattern for other states friendly to the nationalists but 
wishing to avoid risking a permanent break with France. A 
recommendation that GPRA be recognized was one of the 
resolutions passed at the Monrovia conference; others rec- 
ognized Algeria’s “right to independence” and promised 
“material support” for the nationalists.“* In the General 
Assembly, these states can be expected to press for a resolu- 
tion at least as strong as the one that failed by only one vote 
last year, on the theory that increased international recogni- 
tion of FLN may do more to force a negotiated settlement 
than the continued debilitation of a military stalemate. 
"114 In mid-August, there were reports that General de Gaulle might renew 
his invitation to FLN, possibly in somewhat revised form, to settle the 
Algerian question. The announcement was expected to precede the visit to 
Paris, in early September, of United States President Eisenhower. 


115 United Nations Doc. $/4195, 10 July 1959, and Add. 1, 20 July 1959. 
116 The New York Times, 9 Aug. 1959. 
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DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The scramble to expunge from memory and vocabulary 
the last vestiges of colonialism is proceeding apace. Last 
December the former French colony, Guinea, joined the 
United Nations. Within the next fifteen months, three Trust 
Territories will emerge into statehood and a fourth may 
unite with an independent Nigeria.’ The United States has 
informed the United Nations that transmission of informa- 
tion on Alaska and Hawaii will cease, since the United 
States Congress has voted to admit these territories as states 
of the Union. The French government has announced that, 
beginning with 1957, it ceased to transmit information on 
French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, 
Comoro Archipelago, and Somaliland. It will transmit in- 
formation only on the Pacific Island of New Hebrides, over 
which there is a Franco-British condominium. The reason 
for the cessation of the transmission of information is that 
under the loi-cadre of 23 June 1956 and the decrees issued in 
application thereof, a series of reforms were instituted which 
had the effect of granting these Territories internal autonomy. 
This autonomy and the liberal trend of the evolutionary proc- 


ess marked by the enactment of the loi-cadre were strengthened 
in 1958 by the establishment of the Community.* 


On 28 September last year the new French Constitution 
was submitted to a referendum in both France and its over- 
seas “Departments” and “Territories.” Those that accepted 
the Constitution—and all but Guinea did—automatically 
retained their ties with France. The Overseas Territories 
had the further choice of continuing the limited autonomy 
granted under the loi-cadre or of becoming either Overseas 
Departments of the Republic or member states of the Com- 
munity with the right to “administer themselves and manage 
“1 By its Resolution 1258 (XIII) of 14 Nov. 1958, the General Assembly 

rovided that Togoland should achieve independence (the date has now 
eon set for 27 Apr. 1959). The resolution also urged the Secretary-General, 
the specialized agencies, and the Technical Assistance Board “to give urgent 
and sympathetic consideration to any requests for assistance concerning 
Togoland, submitted through the Administering Authority.” For the Came- 


roons and Somalia, see below, pp. 66, 73. 
2 United Nations Doc. A/4096, 8 Apr. 1959. 
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their own affairs democratically and freely.”* French Somali- 
land and the Comoro Archipelago decided to retain their 
status: the rest elected to become states of the Community. 

In November 1958, Spain reported it had no non-self- 
governing territories “since the territories subject to its sov- 
ereignty in Africa are, in accordance with the legislation 
now in force, considered to be and classified as provinces of 
Spain.”* Two years earlier, Portugal had made a similar 
statement, asserting it was a unitary state and its overseas 
provinces were integral parts of the metropolitan country. 

For the United Nations these developments raise a num- 
ber of problems: added economic obligations in regard to 
the new states; constitutional questions relating to the 
Trusteeship Council; questions concerning United Nations 
responsibilities under Chapter XI of the Charter, including 
the question of territories on which information should be 
submitted and when such submission may cease. (In 1947, 
information was submitted on seventy-four territories with 
some 215,000,000 inhabitants; by 1956 this had dropped to 
fifty-five, with 115,000,000 inhabitants.) 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


There is likely to be an animated and perhaps heated de- 
bate in the Fourth Committee this year. The issue is an old 
one—the respective responsibilities of the United Nations 
and the administering authorities in regard to non-self- 
governing territories—but was becoming less the object of 
open controversy. However, the cumulative pressures of 
Belgium’s boycott of the Committee on Information and the 
statements of Portugal, Spain, and now France have re- 
focused attention on this question. In fact, the very reluc- 
tance of certain administering authorities to work within the 


3 Article 77 of the French Constitution. According to Article 78, “The 
Community's jurisdiction shall extend over foreign policy, defense, currency, 
common economic and financial policy, as well as over policy on strategic raw 
materials. It shall include, in addition, except in the case of specific agree- 
ment, the supervision of the tribunals, higher education, the general organi- 
zation of external transportation and transportation within the Community, 
as well as of telecommunications.” 

4 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/385/Rev.1, 14 Nov. 1958. 
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confines of the by now eminently sober and quasi-expert 
Committee on Information has resulted in a far greater 
use of the political arena of the eighty-two-member Fourth 
Committee—a situation hardly calculated to promote solu- 
tion of the difficult transitional problems of those struggling 
with the arts of self-government. 

Presumably, the Assembly will give its blessing to the 
achievement of statehood by Alaska. A communication on 
the cessation of information on Alaska has already been sent 
by the United States government to the Secretary-General 
and at the last session of the Committee on Information the 
representative of the United States announced that a com- 
munication relating to Hawaii would be sent in due time. 
On the French territories, however, there will doubtless be 
an extended debate. France, like other administering pow- 
ers, does not recognize the right of the Assembly to discuss 
political questions relating to non-self-governing territories. 

There may also be another effort to set in motion a study 
relating to the Assembly’s right to determine the territories 
to which Article 73(e) applies. This has been sought without 
success for the past three years. In 1958 a sixteen-power 
resolution was introduced that asked the Secretary-General 
to prepare and refer to the Committee on Information 


a summary of the opinions as furnished in the replies of Mem- 
bers to the communications of the Secretary-General regarding 
the transmission of information, in the relevant deliberations 
of the plenary meetings of the General Assembly or of the 
Committees concerned, and in the relevant legal treatises on 
the interpretation of the Charter.’ 


This passed in committee by 41 to 29, with 4 abstentions, 
but was withdrawn in plenary on a motion by Iraq after 
Portugal had asked for a vote under the two-thirds majority 
rule. 

At the same meeting, the delegations of Iraq, Liberia, 
Mexico, and Morocco introduced a draft resolution asking 
for an advisory opinion by the International Court as to the 
majority required to adopt resolutions concerning non-self- 


5 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/L.569, 4 Dec. 1958. 
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governing territories. The resolution also asked the Court 
whether it was legal to require a two-thirds vote in the 
absence of a prior decision to add a new category to the 
questions already listed as “important” in Article 18(2) of 
the Charter.* The resolution reflected the perennial concern 
of many non-administering powers over the fact that impor- 
tant resolutions on non-self-governing territories may fail of 
passage because of a two-thirds requirement. The fact is 
that a great number of such resolutions have passed without 
any two-thirds majority requirement by the Assembly, and 
only in a few cases of controversial issues has a demand for 
a two-thirds majority been explicitly voiced. The Assembly 
has never formally added an additional “category’’ of ques- 
tions to those listed in Article 18(2). 

The four sponsors evidently hoped that the Court would 
declare the Assembly’s method of operation illegal and that, 
in consequence, a majority vote would be used for all ques- 
tions relating to non-self-governing territories. It seems far 
more probable, however, that the reverse effect would be 
achieved. If the Court upheld the legality of the Assembly’s 
procedure, this would be regarded as an endorsement; if it 
did not, the Assembly would merely proceed by the requisite 
majority vote to add a new category of “important ques- 
tions.” The resolution never came to the vote because it was 
introduced in plenary at the last moment and the Assembly 
decided not to consider it. The proposal may, however, be 
revived this year. 

Another issue, which also brings up the old bugaboo of 
the Assembly’s right to consider political developments in 
non-self-governing territories, is the Progress Report that is 
before the present session.’ In itself the document, prepared 
in collaboration with the specialized agencies, is not con- 
troversial. It contains some 1,800 pages devoted to an ana- 
lytical survey of general, economic, social, and educational 
developments—-the three latter spheres referred to in Article 


6GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Annexes, Agenda item 36. 
7 United Nations Docs. A/4105-7, 4109, 4114, 4124, 4128-29, 4131, 4134, 
4136-37, 4142, 4144, 4152, 4162, 4165-67, 4175. 
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73(e) of the Charter—and over 1,000 pages to such develop- 
ments in the individual territories. Topics under the eco- 
nomic section include agriculture, industry, mining, trade, 
transport; under the social section, analytical studies on 
race relations, employment and labor legislation, social 
welfare and relief, demographic conditions, public health 
problems, nutrition, community development; under the 
education section, educational policies, financing of educa- 
tion, primary, secondary, and higher education, technical 
training, mass communications. 

The controversial question, and the one that concerns the 
present session of the Assembly, is the context within which 
this information is to be studied and the related question of 
the body to which the task shall be entrusted. 

Resolution 932 (X) of 8 November 1955, which set the 
study in motion, declared that the information collected 
“should make it possible to ascertain the extent to which 
the peoples of the Non-Self-Governing Territories are ad- 
vancing towards the attainment of the goals set in Chapter 
XI of the Charter.” To some members of the Committee, 
this meant consideration of the full range of political as 
well as of economic, social, and educational developments. 
To the administering members, it emphatically did not, 
and, in order to obviate the possibility, the United King- 
dom delegate suggested that the Assembly merely note the 
document and authorize its publication and dissemination. 
This proposal elicited little enthusiasm and the Committee 
finally decided to suggest two alternatives to the Assembly. 
The latter might create an ad hoc committee of five or six 
members (it was recognized that no serious consideration 
could be given by an eighty-two-member body), or it might 
refer the Progress Report to the Committee on Informa- 
tion for study and analysis. Some preference was expressed 
for the latter alternative on the ground that the Committee 
had experience and competence in the field and was already 
familiar with some of the material. 

This preference found warm support among the admin- 
istering powers, whose unwonted cordiality toward the Com- 
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mittee may be attributable in part to a recognition that the 
balanced composition of the Committee* might not be repro- 
duced in an ad hoc body, and also to the fact that the Com- 
mittee does not normally discuss political questions. This 
last consideration in turn gave other states pause. The dele- 
gates of both Brazil and Ceylon stated, and a number of 
others implied, that if the Committee undertook the task, 
its terms of reference should be modified. 

In reaching its decision regarding the most appropriate 
body, the Assembly will have to bear in mind a number of 
practical considerations. These include the time required 
for an adequate examination of the Progress Report (esti- 
mated by the Secretariat at four to five weeks), the avail- 
ability of experts whom members might attach to their dele- 
gations, and the question of whether subcommittees should 
be established for each of the three functional fields. 

Whatever the Assembly decides, it is to be hoped that 
purely political considerations will not obscure the impor- 
tance of the perspective afforded by the Report and that the 
designated body will make the most of this unique oppor- 
tunity to review the evolution of the past ten years, with all 
the lessons it may hold for the future not only of non-self- 
governing territories but of other underdeveloped countries. 


Educational Questions 


The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, whose mandate was renewed in 1958 for another 
three years, devoted itself this year primarily to a study of 
educational conditions.® Education has become 


the greatest task and opportunity of the governments of the 
overseas territories. . . . Education is the key to progress in 
agriculture and industry, in public health and curative medi- 
cine, and in the sciences and the arts: and no less in government 
and political life, for without it democratic institutions become 
unworkable or pernicious.'® 


8 The Committee is composed of an equal number of administering and 
non-administering members. 
®GAOR: l4th Sess., 1959, reo No. 15. 


10 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.302, 2 Apr. 1959, para. 66. 
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As the Committee pointed out, “a sense of urgency is neces- 
sary . . . if events are not to outstrip measures devised to 
meet them and if policies are not to become outworn soon 
after they have been framed." Awareness that education 
is the key to progress has created an insistent, explosive 
demand among the peoples of the territories. The admin- 
istering authorities find themselves chivied and harried and 
the slow, steady progress decried. 

The magnitude of the problems still to be solved is stag- 
gering in financial, administrative, and technical terms and 
calls for bold and imaginative programing. Illiteracy ranges 
from a high of 99 per cent in British Somaliland to a 
low of 2 per cent in American Samoa, with an average of 
around 44 per cent." In vast areas less than one-tenth of 
the children of school age receive any education and “many 
do not remain at school for the minimum period required 
to lay firm foundations for permanent literacy.” For the 
great majority, the goal of free compulsory education is 
still far off. 

Secondary education is the privilege of the few, and in 
some territories, facilities are available for less than 3 per 
cent of the primary-school population. This in turn is hav- 
ing an adverse effect on the training of adequate numbers 
of professional and administrative personnel. For example, 
the World Health Organization pointed out with sonte- 
thing amounting to anguish that “at the present rate of out- 
put of medical graduates [190 per year for all non-self- 
governing territories] it would take at least half a century 
to supply the required number of doctors.’"* There is an 
urgent need for rapid expansion of technical and vocational 
training facilities, particularly in the field of agriculture. 


11 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.307, 11 May 1959, para. 90. 

12 A new census will be taken in many territories in 1960. Present figures 
relate to censuses taken in 1953 and earlier. To facilitate comparability, 
UNESCO has urged that the following criteria of illiteracy be adopted: “A 
person is illiterate who cannot with understanding both read and write a 
short ~~” statement on his every day life.” A/AC.35/L.303, 8 Apr. 1959, 

ara. 8. 
18 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.307, 11 May 1959, para. 15. 
14 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.297, 20 Mar. 1959, para. 19. 





There is also the pressing problem of bringing the female 
population within the educational system. Generally speak- 
ing, girls represent but one-quarter to one-third of primary 
school enrollment, and this figure drops to between one- 
tenth and one-fifth in secondary school. Yet, said the Com- 


mittee, 


it is the woman who is going to determine the new family pat- 
tern and who must be made conscious both of the extent of 
her responsibility and her capacity for accepting it. Since it may 
be assumed that an educated wife is likely to pass on a founda- 
tion of education to the next generation, the education of 
women may have an effect on the whole educational system 


itself.15 


In seeking a solution for these problems, the Committee 
stressed the need for orienting education to the local en- 
vironment, culture, and tradition, including, wherever pos- 
sible, use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction, at 
least in the early stages."* It declared that emphasis should 
be laid on building up educational institutions within the 
country, reserving study abroad primarily for areas where 
specialization, interchange, and final practical experience are 
required. It also emphasized the need for full participation 
of the inhabitants in the formulation of educational policy 
and in the administration of educational systems. Because 
of the complexity of the problems and the interdependence 
of the various elements, the Committee urged administering 
powers to develop carefully elaborated and phased programs. 

The most critical issue, however, and the one with the 
widest implications for the future, is that of separate educa- 
tional systems for different races. The Committee asserted 
that, where children of different races attend separate schools, 


15 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.307, 11 May 1959, para 61. 

16 There is no easy answer to the question of language. In some territories 
there are as many as 165 languages and no educational system can be built 
up without a lingua franca. Even where this problem does not exist, the 
vernacular is generally ill-adapted to the needs of modern society and too 
rigid adherence to it can cut the people off from essential communication 
with the world at large. On the other hand, the vernacular is an expression 
of a people and an alien language cannot be superimposed without loss. It 
is also harder for a child to have to learn a foreign language before he can 
benefit from an education. 
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racial attitudes are bound to develop, and it noted that the 
quality of facilities in indigenous schools is generally vastly 
inferior to those of immigrant communities. “On no ground 
whatsoever,” declared the Committee, “can education on a 
racial basis be justified.”'’ The problems of reconciling the 
needs and desires of the various groups in plural societies is 
no light task, but a beginning has been made and, as the 
United Kingdom delegate said, while the “difficulties could 
not be ignored [they] could be overcome.’’* 


The European Economic Community 


In response to a resolution of the last General Assembly, 
a report on the association of non-self-governing territories 
with the European Economic Community (EEC) is before 
the present session.’® This is the second report to be request- 
ed by the Assembly in an attempt to put pressure on parties 
to the Rome Treaty to submit information on policies and 
measures they intend to take that may affect associated ter- 
ritories under their jurisdiction.” Since virtually no infor- 
mation has been submitted, the Assembly may reiterate its 
request and the administering powers may again assert 
that it is premature to forecast with any precision. 

During the discussions last year in committee, criticism 
was directed at the possible effects of EEC on both associ- 
ated and non-associated territories and there was also mani- 
fest apprehension in various quarters, notably Latin Amer- 
ican, of the consequences to their trade of an autarkic 
market from which they were excluded. 

It was said that failure to consult the territories on their 
inclusion and lack of provision for their withdrawal are 
in contradiction with the principles of the Charter. Some 
delegates held that association with EEC might prove to 
be a form of neo-colonialism, forcing the territories to re- 


17GAOR: 14th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 15, para. 37. 

18 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.309, 15 May 1959, para. 37. 

19 Doc. No. not available at this writing. For last year's report, see United 
Nations Doc. A/3916/Rev. 1, 24 Sept. 1958. 
oe ee Assembly Res. 1153 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957, and 1330 (XIII), 
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main primary producers, inhibiting industrialization, and 
preventing the establishment of a sound economic basis. 
As for the non-associated territories, they would also be 
adversely affected since they are in danger of being excluded 
from their most important markets. 

To these assertions, supporters of EEC have replied that, 
according to the Rome Treaty, associated territories are 
allowed to “charge custom duties which are in keeping 
with the demands of their development” or needs for fiscal 
revenue. Not only will the associated territories receive 
preferential treatment in EEC countries but, in addition, 
public funds will be channeled into these territories by 
the European Development Fund, which will not simply 
“transform the assistance already being given by the metro- 
politan countries into multilateral aid but will supplement 
this assistance on an international scale.’’* A total of $581,- 
250,000 from the Fund is scheduled to be invested in the 
associated territories during the first five years. Furthermore, 
declared the parties to the Rome Treaty, the increase in 
incomes that is bound to follow trade liberalization within 
EEC will result in increasing trade with the rest of the 
world, including those non-self-governing territories that 
are not associated with the Community. 

Generally speaking, most of these contentions have been 
supported by other studies. However, while tariffs would 
be lowered in some countries as a consequence of the Rome 
Treaty, they would increase in others; and a GATT study 
pointed out that it is by no means certain the total imports 
of tropical products into EEC would increase, nor that, 
even if they did, the displacement of outside imports by 
imports from the associated territories would be offset.” 

One factor that militates against any firm prediction is 
the fact that the evolution of the Community will, in the 
last analysis, depend upon the good will of the members 
and the interpretation given to the Treaty. Thus earlier 


21 United Nations Doc. E/CN.14/13, 3 Jan. 1959, p. 5. 
22 Trends in International Trade: — by a Panel of Experts (Geneva, 
) 


Contracting Parties to GATT, Oct. 1958), paras. 332-340. 
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this year the Federal ‘Republic of Germany raised its “in- 
ternal” tax on coffee to compensate for the reduction in 
tariffs, thereby negating the effect that such a reduction 
might have had on consumption. Also, quotas have often 
played a more important role than tariffs in protecting the 
exports of overseas territories on the markets of the metro- 
politan country; and the Rome Treaty contains no pro- 
vision on quotas on imports from non-associated territories. 
For these and many other reasons, it is still too early to 
assert that the Community will create a substantial increase 
in total demand; but if it does, everyone, including non- 
associated territories, might well benefit, as can be seen 
from the experience of the Organisation for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. 


' FUTURE OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


This year the General Assembly will be faced with a con- 
stitutional predicament. Because the framers of the Charter 
made no provision for obsolescence,* the Assembly will be 
forced to choose among a number of courses of action, none 
of which is legally beyond question. 

According to Article 86 of the United Nations Charter, 
the Trusteeship Council shall consist of an equal number 
of members administering Trust Territories and members 
not administering such Territories. Within this latter cate- 
gory are those permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil which do not administer Trust Territories and as many 
other members elected for three-year terms by the General 
Assembly as may be necessary to preserve the balance. 

At the present time the Council has fourteen members. 
This includes the full complement of all states that have 
administered Trust Territories since the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem went into operation. But the pace of change in Africa 
is now making its impact on the basic structure of the 
system. On 27 April 1960, France will cease to be an 
administering member—on that date its last Trust Terri- 


23 Except for the blanket provision in Article 108 for a review conference. 
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tory, Togoland, will achieve independence. As a permanent 
member of the Security Council, France will remain on 
the Trusteeship Council. Assuming it moves into the non- 
administering category, this would mean six administering 
and eight non-administering members. In December 1960, 
Italy's only Trust Territory, Somalia, will become inde- 
pendent. Within the next ten or fifteen years it is probable 
that all but three Trust Territories will follow the same 
path. 
TABLE I 

ADMINISTERING MEMBERS NON-ADMINISTERING 

and Territories MEMBERS 

Under Their Trusteeship, 

with Termination Dates Thereof 
Australia China* 

Nauru circa 2000 

New Guinea Indefinite 
Belgium USSR* 

Ruanda-Urundi circa 1970 
France* Haiti (1959)+ 

French Cameroons | January 1960 

French Togoland 27 April 1960 
Italy India (1959)t 

Somalia December 1960 
New Zealand Burma (1961)f 

Western Samoa 1961 

(Nauru) 
United Kingdom* Paraguay (1961)t 

British Cameroons Autumn 1960, 

unless population 
decides otherwise 

Tanganyika circa 1965 

(Nauru) 
United States* UAR (1961)t 

Pacific Island Indefinite 

Group 


*Permanent Member of the Security Council. 
tDate of expiry of term. 


2% For a fuller discussion of this whole question, see Sydney D. Bailey, 
“The Future Composition of the Trusteeship Council,” International Organ- 
ization, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (Autumn, 1959). 
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Last year the President of the Assembly, Charles Malik, 
warned that “at its next regular session,” the Assembly 
would have to consider what procedure to follow “in order 
that the provisions concerning the composition of the 
Council and its balance may be maintained after the num- 
ber of Administering Authorities has been reduced.” 


The long-term problem for the Assembly is to devise 
supervisory machinery adequate to the obligations assumed 
under the Charter when it becomes manifestly impossible 
to constitute the membership of the Council according to 
the Charter’s provisions, or when the existing machinery 
becomes far too elaborate for the dimensions of the task. 
Possibly by 1970, if no additional territories are placed 
under trusteeship, there may be only two Administering 
Authorities left—Australia and the United States—as 
against four permanent members of the Security Council 
on the non-administering side.” But the residual responsi- 
bilities under the Trusteeship System may continue for fur- 
ther decades. New Guinea, under Australian administra- 
tion, has never been fully explored and is likely to remain 
an international ward for the foreseeable future. The Pacific 
Island Group, a Strategic Trusteeship under United States 
administration, has little potentiality for ultimate inde- 
pendence: it consists of more than 2,000 islands scattered 
over 3,000,000 square miles of ocean, and has an estimated 
population of well under 100,000. Only in the case of Nauru 
can a terminal date be determined with any degree of ac- 
curacy: the sole source of revenue—phosphates—of the 
4,300 inhabitants of this tiny island will probably be ex- 
hausted within the next forty years. When that time comes, 

25GAOR: 18th Sess., 775th Plenary Mtg., 8 Oct. 1958, para. 15. 

26 Australia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom are conjoint Admin- 
istering Authorities for Nauru. There is some question, however, whether 
they are all thereby entitled to sit on the Council. “The Charter . . . grants 
seats on the Council to ‘Members administering trust territories,’ not to 
‘administering authorities.’ . . . Australia alone ‘administers’ Nauru on be- 
half of the ‘administering authority’ and rts on its administration di- 
rectly to the United Nations.” Robert E. Asher and others, The United 


Nations and Promotion of the General Welfare (Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1957), pp. 1009-1010. 
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the island will have to be abandoned and the inhabitants 
relocated. 

The immediate problem before the Assembly is what to 
do about elections this year in view of the fact that France 
will have no Trust Territories under its administration by 
27 April 1960. There are various possibilities, including the 
unlikely one of outright Charter amendment. Among the 
others, at least four may be given serious consideration. 

The first two of these lay major stress on hewing as 
closely to the legal prescriptions of the Charter as can be 
done. One would respect the Charter requirements regard- 
ing composition but would ignore the requirement for 
three-year terms. To replace Haiti and India, whose terms 
of office expire this year, the Assembly would elect two 
non-administering members for four months. Then, when 
French Togoland receives its independence, France would 
become a non-administering member and, to maintain the 
balance, the two short-term members would cease to be- 
long. When Somalia becomes independent, Italy would 
cease to be a member of the Council and one non-adminis- 
tering member would be dropped. Since no elections are 
scheduled to be held in 1960, a special procedure would 
have to be devised for selecting the country to be deprived 
of the remainder of its term of office. 

An alternative course of action would be to hold no elec- 
tions in 1959 and convene the first meeting of the Council 
in 1960 on or after 27 April. By this time the imbalance 
created by the loss of the two members whose terms expire 
in 1959 would have been redressed by the shift of France 
from administering to non-administering. This might create 
some difficult problems with regard to the over-all schedul- 
ing of United Nations bodies. It might also necessitate a 
brief meeting of the Council in December to make arrange- 
ments for the Visiting Mission which is scheduled to go to 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika the following summer. 
When Somalia becomes independent, the special procedure 
referred to above would be followed. 
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The two further possibilities are more concerned with 
maintaining a political balance than with the legal niceties. 
According to one, former administering members would 
continue to be treated as administering members within 
the meaning of the Charter. This is probably not far re- 
moved from the intent of the Charter but, in legal terms, 
it presumably represents a de facto amendment.” Such a 
proposal might muster a certain amount of support, but 
it remains to be seen whether a majority of delegates will 
commit themselves to such a definitive step at this time. 

The other proposal would, in effect, ignore the maxim 
that “coming events cast their shadows before.” It would 
act within the confines of the present situation and elect 
two states for the statutory three-year terms. No cognizance 
would be taken of any change in status of either France 
or Italy. Not until the 1961 elections would the Assembly 
take any definitive action to restore the imbalance or rein- 
terpret the terms of the Charter. Such a course would have 
two advantages. Not only would it put off the evil hour, 
but it would postpone decision until a time when there 
might be a possibility of some rational Charter revision or 
at least of reconsideration. 

Whatever steps this Assembly takes, a full-dress debate on 
the future of the Council is more than likely in 1961. By 
then there may be changes in the political climate and there 
may also be some clearer indication of when Ruanda-Urundi 
and Tanganyika—the last major Trust Territories except 
New Guinea—will become independent. 


CAMEROONS 


The case of the Cameroonian Trust Territories illustrates 
many of the problems facing countries on the threshold 
of independence. The boundaries of the Cameroons, like 
those of so many African territories, are the product of the 


27One opinion rejects the conclusion that this possibili involves any 
“those 


amendment and maintains that the Charter phrase embers admin- 
istering trust territories” (Article 86) means members that were administer- 
ing such territories when the system came into being. (This obviously ex 
cludes Italy, which became an administering member only in 1951.) 
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fortunes of conquest and European diplomacy, and bear 
little relation to existing ethnic and geographical divisions. 
In the Cameroons, the accident of German conquest was 
compounded by the division of the territory under the 
League of Nations Mandate System on the basis of admin- 
istrative convenience for the British and French and with 
no thought given to the requirements of a viable independ- 
ent state. The Mandatory Powers divided the country by a 
line running from north to south, cutting across the various 
geographical and ethnic regions and, particularly in the 
south, imposing different systems and traditions of political 
administration on what had been—and still are—related 
groups. These arbitrary divisions have complicated the course 
cf Cameroonian nationalism as it has arisen in recent years. 
Some people have conceived of their “nation” as comprising 
all the Cameroons, others in terms of their own Trust Terri- 
tory, while still others have thought in terms of union with 
a neighboring state or with West Africa as a whole. 

Both the United Kingdom.and France set 1960 as the 
year in which their charges should emerge from trusteeship 
status. They have left to the Cameroonians themselves the 
choice as to what form their nation or nations should take. 
In the autumn of 1958, a United Nations Visiting Mission, 
headed by the United States’ Benjamin Gerig, and including 
India, Haiti, and New Zealand, was dispatched to report on 
the steps taken toward the Territories’ independence and to 
recommend procedures for determining their wishes on their 
future. With a background of universal agreement on the 
abstract principle of self-government for the Cameroons, but 
with considerable difference of opinion as to its precise form 
and the manner of bringing it about, the General Assembly 
resumed its thirteenth session on 20 February 1959 with the 
future of British and French Cameroons as the sole items 
remaining on the agenda. 


French Cameroons 


French Cameroons, with an area of 166,000 square miles 
and an indigenous population exceeding 3,000,000, occupies 
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the larger part of the old German Kamerun. The question 
of its future dominated the three weeks of “serious . . . often 
somewhat acrimonious’™ debate at the General Assembly's 
“African session.” Discussion centered on two related issues: 
whether or not elections for a new Legislative Assembly 
should be held under United Nations auspices before inde- 
pendence on | January 1960, and whether or not the exist- 
ing policy of amnesty and “reconciliation” for members of 
the Union des populations du Cameroun (UPC)” was broad 
enough, since it refused to recognize UPC as a legal political 
party. Behind the debate lay the deeper issue of what the 
United Nations’ attitude should be toward a government 
elected under an Administering Authority which specifically 
excluded from participation any group, even on grounds of 
its resort to violence. 

The Assembly divided sharply on this issue, but not quite 
as might have been expected. On one side, most of the West- 
ern and Asian delegates supported the conclusions of the 
Visiting Mission that new elections were unnecessary in view 
of the general belief that Cameroonian Premier Ahmadou: 
Ahidjo’s government was in fact truly representative; these 
delegates also felt that the amnesty policy of Premier Ahidjo 
fulfilled the Visiting Mission’s recommendation of a “new 
amnesty measure, as broad as possible and as early as pos- 
sible.”*° In addition, Asian and Latin American states were 
particularly concerned that the United Nations might be 
forced into a position of “creating a dangerous precedent if 
it held that an election in such circumstances was a prerequi- 
site for the attainment of independence.” They felt that “to 
make recognition of Cameroonian independence conditional 
upon the holding of an election would be to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of that country.” 


s GAOR: 13th Sess., 749th Plenary Mtg., 13 Mar. 1959, para. 195. Delegate 
of India. 

29 The UPC allegedly contains Communist elements and was outlawed in 
1955 on the grounds that it had used violence in support of its demand for 
immediate independence and reunification of the two Cameroons. 

8° United Nations Doc. T/1427, 23 Jan. 1959, para. 158. 

31 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/SR. 865, 7 Mar. 1959, p. 5. 





Five nations introduced a resolution along the general 
lines of the Visiting Mission’s conclusions.** However, oppo- 
sition developed among African, Arab, and East European 
states. The attack was led by most of the independent African 
states, of which Guinea, in whose capital UPC now makes its 
headquarters, was the most outspoken. After a behind-the- 
scenes attempt at compromise between Premier Ahidjo and 
supporters of the UPC position came to nothing, eight Afri- 
can delegations introduced a draft resolution. This called 
for abrogation of the decree outlawing UPC as a party and 
for United Nations-supervised elections prior to independ- 
ence.* In support of their demand for new elections, they 
invoked a parallel with the situation in Togoland, where 
elections held under United Nations auspices had yielded 
quite different results from those of previous elections. 

While most of the African states maintained that their 
action was “actuated simply by a desire to see the new 
Cameroonian State established on a firm foundation at the 
time of its attainment of independence,’™ at times anti- 
colonialist animosities dominated their presentation. The 
Guinean representative repeatedly attacked the role of the 
French in Africa and declared that the Cameroons question 
was basically part of the struggle against a “new form of 
colonialism . . . more dangerous than the old” which con- 
tained “the danger of supervised independence, sham inde- 
pendence. . . .”** After a vain attempt to amend the five-power 
draft, the eight African states withdrew their draft. 

The vote on the five-power resolution placed the African 
states in the awkward position of either voting for a reso- 
lution they had previously condemned or opposing it and 
thus not joining their voices with those officially approving 
independence for French Cameroons. Faced with this dilem- 
ma, six of the African states abstained along with seventeen 
others (mostly Arab and East European countries). The 


32 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/L.580, 27 Feb. 1959. 

$3 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/L.581, 3 Mar. 1959. 

% United Nations Doc. A/C.4/SR. 879, p. 6. Delegate of Ghana. 
35 GAOR: 13th Sess., 794th Plenary Mtg., 13 Mar. 1959, para. 106. 
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Union of South Africa, as well as Ethiopia, Liberia, and 
Sudan were among the 56 affirmative votes, the last two ex- 
plaining that although they had sponsored the “African” 
draft resolution, they could “never vote against or abstain on 
any resolution that would grant to any country in Africa the 
right to be free and independent.” 

Since the African states are still unhappy about last spring's 
debate and since there has been a resurgence of violence by 
UPC, followed by government retaliation, there is a strong 
likelihood that the issue may be brought up again during the 
debates on British Cameroons. It is highly unlikely, however, 
that this will lead to any modification of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution. The one thing that does remain for the 
General Assembly’s consideration is United Nations member- 
ship for the new state. 


British Cameroons 


The passions aroused in the debate on French Cameroons 
were not calmed by the debate on British Cameroons. British 


Cameroons consists of two narrow strips of territory between 
French Cameroons and Nigeria. Its population is a little 
over 1,500,000, and its area is about 34,000 square miles. 
According to the Visiting Mission report: 

The entity which the Cameroons under British administration, 
as a Trust Territory, may be said to represent in international 
law has no counterpart in its actual political development. It 
has never been administered as a separate Territory, but always 
as an integral part of Nigeria; and even within that framework 
it has never been administered as a single part of Nigeria, but 
always as two.*7 


The two sections of the Trust Territory are separated further 
by ethnic and historical differences. With this in mind the 
Visiting Mission recommended that their future be decided 
independently of each other. 

The northern British Cameroons has long been admin- 
istered as an integral part of the Northern Region of Nigeria; 


36 [bid., para. 167. 
87 United Nations Doc. T/1426, 20 Jan. 1959, para. 10. 





its political life, like that of northern Nigeria, is dominated 
by the Moslem emirs and by the Northern People’s Congress 
(NPC), which generally reflects the emirs’ opinions. Political 
development in the Northern Territory has kept pace with 
that of Northern Nigeria, and since 1951 the Northern 
Cameroons has sent representatives to the Northern Region 
legislature. The Visiting Mission reported that both NPC 
and all the opposition parties are agreed that union with 
Nigeria is desirable when that country attains its independ- 
ence on 1 October 1960. The Mission concluded that no 
plebiscite on the country’s future would be necessary. While 
no one in the General Assembly seriously challenged the 
findings of the Visiting Mission, many delegates felt that 
nevertheless “the people should have an opportunity to state 
their will unequivocally.” Since the United Kingdom 
amicably accepted the idea, a resolution was passed setting 
the date for November 1959. There was less agreement on 
what questions the Northern Cameroonian people should be 
asked. While some nations, led by the West Africans, main- 
tained that the Northern Cameroons should be asked specifi- 


cally its wishes on union with French Cameroons, it was 
finally decided that the questions should be: 


“(a) Do you wish the Northern Cameroons to be part of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria when the Federation of Nigeria 
becomes independent? 

or 
(6) Are you in favor of deciding the future of the Northern 
Cameroons at a later date?” 


It was further agreed that “the plebiscite should be conducted 
on the basis of the [existing] electoral register.”* In the 
event, twenty-three African, Arab, and Eastern European 
nations abstained on the vote, which carried the resolution 
with fifty-six affirmative voices. However, in a surprise move 
at the beginning of August, the political parties of the North- 


88 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/SR.860, 6 Mar. 1959, p. 5. 

39 General Assembly Res. 1350 (XIII), 13 Mar. 1959. The decision about 
the electorial register brought sharp protest from the Liberian delegate, Miss 
Angie Brooks, because in this predominantly Moslem country the women 
are not enfranchised. 
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ern Cameroons changed their position and decided they 
would prefer continued British trusteeship to union with 
Nigeria at this time. There is thus a possibility that the whole 
question may be reopened at the Assembly this fall. 

The situation in the Southern British Cameroons is some- 
what more involved. Political life has developed to a greater 
extent here than in the Northern Territory, and there is an 
obvious difference of opinion as to what path to self-govern- 
ment the territory should take. When a federal system of 
government was established in Nigeria in 1954, the Southern 
Cameroons was set up as a separate regional unit with con- 
siderable powers of self-government, and in 1958 the South- 
ern Cameroons was offered full regional status in the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria when the latter becomes independent. The 
territory's main political parties, the Kamerun National Con- 
gress (KNC), the Kamerun People’s Party (KPP), and the 
Kamerun National Democratic Party (KNDP) have no direct 
counterparts in Nigerian political life. KNC and KPP have 
formed a parliamentary alliance behind the KNC leader, 
E.M.L. Endeley. They have come out strongly in favor of 
“integration” —or, as they now prefer to call it, “association” 
—of their territory as a region in the Nigerian Federation. 
KNDP, under the leadership of John Foncha, favors “‘seces- 
sion” from Nigeria as a first step toward reunion with French 
Cameroons. A third possibility—that of independence with- 
out association with either Nigeria or French Cameroons— 
is implicit in any discussion of the Southern Cameroons’ 
future, although this has no important support within the 
territory except as a last resort. As the British and others 
have pointed out, the territory is too small to constitute an 
effective economic unit.” 

The most recent elections to the House of Assembly, those 
of 24 January 1959, yielded a bare majority of fourteen seats 
to twelve for Mr. Foncha’s party and the “secessionist” idea. 
The Visiting Mission felt that the margin of victory was too 
small to permit a clear-cut conclusion to be drawn as to the 


#0 GAOR: 13th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 850th Mtg., 25 Feb. 1959. paras. 13-25. 
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population's desires, and accordingly suggested formal con- 
sultation with the Southern Cameroonian people on the 
future status of their territory.*‘ Both Mr. Foncha and Dr. 
Endeley, as well as the United Kingdom, concurred, and the 
General Assembly decided that the plebiscite should be held 
sometime between the beginning of December 1959 and the 
end of April 1960. It further selected Djalal Abdoh of Iran 
as plebiscite commissioner for both the Northern and South- 
ern territories. 

The Fourteenth Assembly has the crucial task of deciding 
all the details of the plebiscite. The problems to be faced are 
complex, and if the debate in the thirteenth session is any 
precedent, this autumn’s discussion may be far from peace- 
ful. Here are some of the issues involved: 

First, who is to vote? A decision on this is complicated by 
the presence in the Territory of large numbers of people 
originally from Nigeria or French Cameroons. The present 
register, favored by Dr. Endeley, has the effect of enfranchis- 
ing more Nigerians than French Cameroonians, while Mr. 
Foncha has advanced an alternate plan which would exclude 
both groups from the vote. 

Second, what questions are the voters to be asked? This 
is the crucial issue. A faction appearing to favor secession 
or independence from something rather than adherence to 
something has an emotional advantage with the voters. For 
this reason, Mr. Foncha, who favors reunification with 
French Cameroons, is opposed to mentioning his preferred 
alternative on the ballot and has proposed that the ques- 
tion put to the voters should be simply “that of separation 
from the Federation of Nigeria or of remaining within it.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Endeley, who believes that remaining 
with Nigeria would win out over reunification with French 
Cameroons in a straight popularity contest, has proposed 
that the question be framed around those two alternatives 
and that secession “should not be referred to specifically in 


41 United Nations Doc. T/1426/Add.1, 6 Feb. 1959, pp. 9-10. 
42 General Assembly Res. 1350 (XIII), 13 Mar. 1959. 
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the question.’ The African states have expressed hope that 
that the two leaders will be able to decide on phrasing be- 
tween themselves; if they do, the General Assembly would 
almost certainly accept their compromise formula. Since 
the issue is so important, however, agreement does not seem 
too likely. 

And third, what about reunification? M. Ahidjo has de- 
clared that the French Cameroonian peoples welcome some 
form of union with their British brethren, but as yet no 
details have been worked out. Should discussions between M. 
Ahidjo and Mr. Foncha fail to produce an acceptable plan 
in time, and should the Southern Cameroons choose seces- 
sion from Nigeria, continuation of trusteeship might be nec- 
essary. 


SOMALIA 


When the General Assembly on 2 December 1949 ap- 
proved Italian trusteeship over Somalia, it set a limit of ten 


years for the territory to be brought to independence. The 
Assembly further established a three-member United Na- 
tions Advisory Council to assist the Italian authorities and 
the Somali people in the modernization of their country. 
The first task was to create some social backing for the politi- 
cal institutions of the modern nation to come—a problem of 
education both for the masses and for a new elite. In 1952, 
a five-year plan for educational development was worked out 
with UNESCO, the first such plan for any Trust Territory. 
A second plan has been established for the period 1960-65. 

It is in the training of a political elite that the Italian 
administration has been most successful. Ten years is a 
short time to develop a tradition of governmental service, 
but the Somalis so far have come along rapidly. By the 
end of 1958, fifteen out of the nineteen governmental de- 


43 For the discussion, see GAOR: 4th Cmtte., 846th Mtg., 23 Feb. 1959, 


pp. 553-556. 
44 For details, see A. A. Castagno, oy “Somalia,” International Concilia- 
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partments were under Somali control; the other four, 
“mainly technical,” are still headed by Italians.“ 

In March 1959 elections were held—for the first time on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage—for a new Legislative 
Assembly with expanded powers. As a result the Somali 
Youth League (SYL), the oldest of the nationalist parties, 
retained its control of the government, obtaining 83 out of 
the 90 seats in the new Assembly.” 

The new government is headed by Seyyid Abdullah Issa. 
The first order of business will be to examine the draft 
constitution, reportedly modeled after the Italian constitu- 
tion, under which Somalia will be governed after its inde- 
pendence. The Italian administration has stated that “it 
considers the preparation of the Constitution to be a mat- 
ter reserved exclusively for the deliberations and decisions 
of the Somali Assembly.”* 

The example of Somalia’s rapid progress toward self- 
government has had repercussions on ‘neighboring Somali 
communities. Powerful elements in British Somaliland have 


demanded independence from British control and union 
with Somalia. In February 1959, the British Colonial Sec- 
retary recognized these pressures and announced that the 
colony would be given self-government within a year and 
freedom to merge with an independent Somalia thereafter.“ 
The sentiment for Greater Somalia is not so advanced in 
other territories.” 


Economic Problems 


The fundamental problem which the Somalis must face— 
and which concerns the United Nations as the godfather 
of the new state—is the poverty of the country. The climate 
is semi-arid, and even where irrigation is possible, the alka- 


45 United Nations Doc. T/1444, 14 Apr. 1959, para. 41. 

46 Ibid., para. 142. 

47 United Nations Doc. T/1477, 17 July 1959, p. 5. 

48 See The Economist, 14 Feb. 1959, p. 577. 

49 Important Somali communities exist also in Kenya, Ethiopia (Ogaden 
region), and French Somaliland. Regarding the latter, President de Gaulle 
has said: “France will not abdicate her responsibilities here no matter what 
others may do.” The New York Times, 4 July 1959. 
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line soil limits crop yields. In a country where seventy per 
cent of the population is engaged in herding, social custom— 
which values a man by the number of cattle he possesses 
—conspires with the climate to keep economic returns low. 
No significant mineral deposits have as yet been uncovered, 
although oil prospecting continues. Bananas are the primary 
export crop, but since Somali production costs have been 
higher than the world market price, they have been sold in 
quantity only to a protected Italian market.” Severe drought 
last fall added to the misery of the population in the north- 
ern part of the Territory; the millet harvest (the main sub- 
sistence crop) was only sixty per cent of its 1957 total, and 
the Somali government was forced to ask the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund for emergency aid to 250,000 mothers 
and children.™ 

In 1957 the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development estimated that Somalia might require con- 
siderable outside aid “for conceivably as much as 20 years 
beyond the end of the Trusteeship.” While subsequent 
Somali estimates have sought to reduce this period to ten 
or even five years, it is apparent that the Territory is far 
from having achieved economic viability. Although terri- 
torial revenues have increased in the last few years, so have 
governmental expenditures entailed by expanding social 
services, which progressive Somalis consider necessary “‘if 
the state is to make inroads on traditional ideology and 
authority.” 

There are a few brighter spots in the economic picture. 
In 1958 total exports rose significantly, despite adverse 
weather conditions, with cotton and grains showing impor- 

50 The competitive position of Somali bananas has much improved. In 
the first five months of 1959, they were actually slightly cheaper in Euro- 
pean ports than French West African bananas, although admittedly this 


was partly due to the seasonal price rise of the latter. See United Nations 
Doc. T/PV. 1020, 21 July 1959, pp. 8-12. 

51 The New York Times, 5 Apr. 1959. The more modern farms that pro- 
duce the bulk of the cash crops were not adversely affected, thanks to irri- 
gation. 

52 The Economy of the Trust Territory of Somaliland (Washington, 
IBRD, 1957), p. 91. 

53 Castagno, op cit., p. 381. 
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tant increases. Some 30,000 tons of Somali bananas were 
exported to Greece at competitive prices, thanks to a spe- 
cial exemption from export duties. Since imports of indus- 
trial products were reduced, Somalia’s trade deficit was re- 
duced to its lowest point in the Trust Territory's short his- 
tory, from $5,600,000 in 1957 to about $856,000 in 1958.™ 


The perennial gap between receipts and expenditures of 
the Somali government has up to now been bridged through 
outside assistance from Italy ($100,000,000), the United States 
($4,000,000), and the UAR ($400,000). The Italian authori- 
ities have estimated that the over-all annual budgetary deficit 
in the first years after independence will be $5,000,000. 
Italy has promised technical and educational aid up to 
$1,500,000 annually with an added annual financial con- 
tribution of $500,000, as well as continued absorption of 
the Somali banana crop. The United States has announced 
that it would be prepared ‘‘to assist the country in main- 
taining its economic stability and achieving an appropriate 
level of development after it had attained its independ- 
ence."*” The United Kingdom likewise has pledged its 
assistance. Somalia is associated with the European Eco- 
nomic Community through Italy for the length of its trus- 
teeship, with the right of terminating or confirming its 
association with the Common Market at the end of that 
period. On the strength of this association, the Territory is 
eligible for developmental aid in increasing annual amounts 
up to $5,000,000 for the period 1958-62. 

The United Nations Advisory Council has repeatedly 
urged that economic aid and assistance for Somalia after 
1960 be channeled through some “‘arrangement made under 
United Nations auspices.”” It has suggested that such a plan 
would 


greatly contribute to the internal political stability of the Terri- 
tory. At the same time it would safeguard the conditions under 


54 United Nations Doc. T/1444, 14 Apr. 1959, Table 2, Annex VI, p. 1. 
55 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 1021, 21 July 1959, p. 72. 

56 United Nations Doc. T/1444, 14 Apr. 1959, para. 174. 

57 United Nations Doc. T/SR.926, 23 July 1958, p. 8. 
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which the various offers were made without interfering in their 
administration.™ 


The question of economic aid after independence will 
certainly come up for discussion at the present session of 
the General Assembly. However, it is unlikely that the 
Assembly will go further than a resolution exhorting mem- 
ber states and the specialized agencies to provide all pos- 
sible assistance to the new nation. 


Border Dispute 


Somalia’s political and economic life has been compli- 
cated by its long-standing border dispute with Ethiopia. 
In 1908 Italy and Ethiopia signed a Convention delimiting 
the frontier, but because of ambiguities in the text and 
confusion as to the reference points, effective demarcation 
of the line has never been possible. 


In December 1954 the General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion calling on Ethiopia and Somalia to negotiate the bor- 
der question, and should they fail to achieve results, to 
agree on mediation.” When both negotiation and media- 
tion failed, the Assembly recommended the establishment 
of an arbitral tribunal of three jurists. It was suggested 
that the tribunal’s terms of reference should be agreed 
upon by the two parties with the assistance of an “indepen- 
dent person.’*' The arbitral tribunal was duly chosen, but 
was unable to begin its work since the two sides could agree 
neither on its terms of reference nor on the third person to 


58 United Nations Doc. T/1444, 14 Apr. 1959, para. 182. 

5® Closely related to the border dispute is the Somali protest over the 
transfer in 1955 of the Haud and Reserved Area from British to Ethio- 
eo control, pursuant to an Anglo-Ethiopian Convention of 1897. This has 

n a particular point of annoyance for Somalis in both the Trust Terri- 
tory and British Somaliland. Part of this land, which lies at the tri-junction 
of Somalia, British Somaliland, and Ethiopia, is claimed by Somalia in the _ 
border dispute. When the Somalis brought the matter to the attention of - 
the Advisory Council, Ethiopia protested against the Council's discussion of 
is “internal affairs,” and the matter was dropped. See TCOR: 18th Sess., 
708th Mtg., 18 June 1956, para. 99. 

60 General Assembly Res. (TX), 14 Dec. 1954. 

61 General Assembly Res. 1213 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 





help them reach their decision. The Ethiopian position is 
that the tribunal should confine itself to the juridical ex- 
planation of the 1908 Convention, while the Italians and 
Somalis have insisted on a “political” decision ex aequo et 
bono, which would take into account social and economic 
factors as well as treaties with “third parties” such as the 
United Kingdom. The Ethiopians accordingly insisted that 
the third person be an “international jurist,” while the 
Italians demanded a man “prominent in public affairs.” 
When it became apparent that the two countries could not 
agree on the third person, the problem was turned over 
to the King of Norway, as provided in the Thirteenth As- 
sembly’s resolution.® He has selected Trygve Lie, the for- 
mer Secretary-General of the United Nations. In July Mr. 
Lie held exploratory meetings in Paris with representatives 
of both sides, but no report is expected until the issue is 
taken up late in the Assembly's fourteenth session. 

In the long run, Somalia has much to gain from avoiding 
a serious and prolonged border dispute. The added cost of 
mounting guard over the disputed area would mean cutting 
down on essential social services, and a climate of insecurity 
would retard the process of modernization. Ethiopia, like- 
wise, could only profit from peaceful conditions in the Horn 
of Africa. 

So far neither side has overcome its suspicions of the 
other enough to give the matter the serious attention it 
requires, nor come to grips with the implications of failure. 
The rather relaxed manner in which the General Assembly 
has treated the dispute (it has taken almost five years to get 
to this preliminary stage) has not encouraged them to do so. 
If the question is not settled before Somalia achieves inde- 
pendence, the United Nations may find itself saddled with 
one more perennial dispute, and one which would place 
it in the difficult position of having to choose between two 
African states. 


62 General Assembly Res. 1345 (XIII), 13 Dec. 1958. 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

Last year’s debate on the Territory of South West Africa 
—over which the Assembly has long and unsuccessfully 
tried to assert some international supervision—generated 
much heat but little propulsive force. It centered around 
the report of the year-old Good Offices Committee (GOC), 
made up of Brazil, United Kingdom, and United States. 
At the Twelfth General Assembly prospects for negotiations 
with the Union of South Africa concerning this Territory, 
mandated to the Union in 1920, had seemed relatively hope- 
ful. But the report, when it was finally made public just 
before the opening of the Thirteenth Assembly, indicated 
that although South Africa had been willing to talk to the 
Committee—in Pretoria, 13-22 June—it had changed its 
position hardly at all. 

The main hope of the Committee at its preliminary talks 
in London, in May, had been that the Union would agree 
to a reconstitution, as far as possible, of the old League of 
Nations supervisory machinery: an expert South West Africa 
Mandates Commission to receive and examine reports from 
the Union, and a five-member South West Africa Council 
to report to the General Assembly under special rules ap- 
proximating those of the League. This scheme never re- 
ceived serious attention in Pretoria. While the Union was 
willing to recognize an “international character” for the 
Territory and to undertake limited Mandate obligations, 
including submission of information published in the regu- 
lar course of Union business, 
it was not prepared to accept the United Nations as the second 
party to an agreement concerning the Territory or to accept 
any commitment. making it responsible to the United Nations 
for the administration of the Territory. 

It felt that, under any such arrangement, “its obligations 
would be greater [than under the League] and its rights 
would be impaired.” This position, said the Union, “was 
not open to reconsideration.”® A regular Trusteeship Agree- 


63 United Nations Doc. A/3900, 27 Aug. 1958, paras. 33, 38, 40, 42 (emphasis 
added). 
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ment, also suggested by the Committee, was of course out 
of the question. As in 1951, the Union offered to transmit 
information in a limited way to France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States as “the three remaining Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers” of World War I. The 
General Assembly has long since rejected this proposal.“ 

All this was old and barren ground. But it was not the 
end of the Report: 

In response to an inquiry from the Union Government as to 
what other possible approaches had been considered by the 
Committee, the latter informed it that it had considered the 
whole range of alternatives, including . . . the partitioning of 
the Territory. 

This last idea presented “interesting possibilities” to South 
Africa. The government reasoned that an agreement cover- 
ing an area inhabited only by Africans “would obviate dis- 
cussions on the multi-racial situation existing in the 
Union’ and it was therefore willing to explore the practica- 
bility of a northern Trust Territory of South West Africa, 
to be administered as “an integral part” of the Union, with 
annexation of the remainder. Although the government in- 
sisted it had no detailed proposals in mind, a map published 
at the time in Die Burger, a pro-government newspaper, 
indicated that the practicable partition line would probably 
be roughly similar to the present border of the Police Zone. 
The areas beyond this zone, some of the poorest in the terri- 
tory and, in any event, only about twenty per cent of its land 
area, now contain over half the African population. 

The GOC, which believed that “some form of partition” 
under which part of the Territory would be placed under a 
trusteeship agreement with the United Nations and the re- 
mainder would be annexed to the Union “might provide a 
basis for an agreement,” expressed the hope that the Assem- 

64 General Assembly Res. 749 A (VIII), 28 Nov. 1953. 

65 United Nations Doc. A/3900, 27 Aug. 1958, paras. 47, 49, 50. The General 


Assembly has been debating and deploring the Union’s policy of apartheid 
since its first session. See below, pp. 134 ff. 
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bly would “encourage . . . South Africa to carry out an in- 
vestigation” as to the “practicability” of this approach.” 

Antagonism to the GOC report quickly became apparent 
within the Fourth Committee. The South African delegate 
withdrew after the Committee decided to hear petitioners 
on the report, saying that the “hostile attitude” of the ma- 
jority of the members of the Fourth Committee had “‘inval- 
idated the results that had been achieved by the Good Offices 
Committee by virtue of its very conciliatory attitude.” 

Speaker after speaker then rose to affirm that the GOC 
had gone beyond its terms of reference and that the Assem- 
bly would never consent to an arrangement which would 
allow the Union to annex any part of South West Africa 
and which did not in some way recognize United Nations 
responsibility for the Territory. Although some, notably 
the United Kingdom delegate, felt that 


it was very questionable whether the United Nations would be 
justified in repudiating an investigation which might result in 
extending the benefits of the Trusteeship System to some of the 
inhabitants merely because the System would not be applied to 
the whole of the Territory, 


they were clearly in the minority. About all that could be 
agreed on was that “the debate had been useful, because 
it had indicated the limits within which further efforts to 
find a solution should be confined.” 

Ultimately, the Fourth Committee, by a vote of 55 to 9, 
with 8 abstentions, and later the plenary (61-8-7), passed a 
resolution deciding “not to accept the suggestions contained 
in the report of the Good Offices Committee that envisage 
partition and annexation of any part of the Territory.” 
Although the life of the Committee was extended one more 
year, it was requested “to bear fully in mind the discussions 
held at the thirteenth session of the General Assembly.” 

86 United Nations Doc. A/3900, 27 Aug. 1958, para. 52. 

67 GAOR: 13th Sess: 4th Cmtte., 748th Mtg., 6 Oct. 1958, para. 5. 

68 Ibid., 763rd Mtg., 16 Oct. 1958, para. 28; and 76lst Mtg., 15 Oct. 1958, 


para. 15 (delegate of the United States). 
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The 1959 report of the GOC will be before the Fourteenth 
Assembly, but it is difficult to see how the divergent posi- 
tions of the Union and the General Assembly majority 
could have been reconciled sufficiently to provide grounds 
for any agreement. 

Furthermore, reports from South Africa during the year 
have indicated that the government was intensifying its 
policy of removing “black spots” (native reserves completely 
surrounded by “white” farms). In an attempt to stop this 
process by means of early publicity, the Committee on South 
West Africa met in emergency session in April to discuss 
the forcible removal of the first Nama family from one such 
“island” to inferior land some 150 miles to the south. It 
passed a resolution urging the government of the Union 
“to desist from carrying out the removal of other residents 
of Hoachanas and to arrange for the return of the Reverend 
Markus Kooper and his family to that reserve”; the Chair- 
man of the Committee himself forwarded the text to the 
Union, rather than the Secretariat, as is usual practice. 

The question of “legal action to ensure the fulfilment of 
the obligations assumed by the Union . . . in respect of . . . 
South West Africa,” has been a subject of study since the 
eleventh session. In its 1958 report, the Committee on South 
West Africa indicated that the International Court of Jus- 
tice might be asked for further advisory opinions” as to 
whether acts of the Union relating to “the international 
status of the Territory” and to “the moral and material well- 
being and social progress of the inhabitants” conformed to 
South Africa’s obligations under the Mandate. The Report 
added dryly, however, 

The Assembly may wish to consider whether it can be regarded 


as useful to refer to the International Court for further review 
matters on which the judgment of the Assembly has already 


70 Committee on South West Africa: 6th Sess., Conf. Rm. Paper No. 
V1/19/Rev.1, 23 Apr. 1959. 

71 The Court indicated in 1950 that the Assembly was, in its opinion, 
qualified to exercise the supervisory functions of the League. 
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been exercised . . . under an authority which the Court. . . al- 
ready . . . has recognized as belonging to the Assembly.” 


It is possible that the Assembly, angered at continuing 
rebuffs from the Union, may consider more serious meas- 
ures, such as the institution by one or more members of 
“contentious proceedings” before the Court under Article 7 
of the Mandate agreement.” The Committee on South West 
Africa discussed these measures in its report to the Thir- 
teenth Assembly and individual delegates have raised the 
possibility from time to time. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


“This year, taking a short-term view of the situation, 
I think we have reason to feel encouraged by recent events,” 
declared the Secretary-General to the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) in July 1959. But, he added, “I find 
it difficult to report to you as optimistically on the long 
view of the prospect before us.’” 

The recession which began in the industrial countries in 
the latter part of 1957 did not develop into a major depres- 
sion. In most countries, a recovery began during or shortly 
after the second quarter of 1958. This upswing was particu- 
larly rapid in the United States, thanks largely to the ex- 
pansionary influence of higher levels of public expenditure; 
by March 1959, the index of industrial production was 
slightly higher than the previous peak. In Western Europe 
and Japan, the recession was of even shorter duration; by 
the fourth quarter of 1958, industrial production was 
higher, on a seasonally adjusted basis, than during the 
previous quarter in all industrial countries except France. 
Short-run prospects were generally moderately good, and 
the expansion was expected to continue. 

72 GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 12, p. 8, para. 44. 

73 For text of the Mandate and a discussion the rey of conten- 


tious proceedings, see GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. 1 Also “Issues Be- 
fore the Twelfth General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 519 


(September 1958), pp. 111-112. 
1 United Nations Release SG/831, 6 July 1959, pp. 1, 2. 
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Conditions of supply, coupled with the stagnation of 
demand in the industrial countries, caused the fall in the 
prices of primary commodities to continue until about 
mid-1958. Moreover, for the first time since 1952, the vol- 
ume of exports also failed to expand. However, after the 
middle of 1958, the situation improved slightly; the decline 
in the index of commodity prices was brought to a halt. 
Total receipts from commodity exports are likely to be 
above their 1958 level this year. 

In the centrally planned economies of Eastern Europe, 
levels of output rose only moderately, with increases rang- 
ing from 1.3 per cent in Bulgaria to 6.7 per cent in East- 
ern Germany. By contrast, in the Soviet Union, where a 
record crop coincided with a 10-per-cent increase in indus- 
trial production, total output rose by about 12 per cent. 
There, as in all Eastern European countries but Poland, 
producer-goods industries grew faster than consumer-goods 
industries. In Yugoslavia, agricultural production fell by 
15 per cent from the exceptionally high level achieved in 
1957, but, thanks to the rise of industrial production, na- 
tional product remained stable. The People’s Republic of 
China claimed unprecedented rates of increase—64 per cent 
in agriculture, obtained almost exclusively through im- 
proved yields, and 66 per cent in industry.* These claims, 
however, seem difficult to reconcile with the information 
available on urban consumption and trade with the non- 
centrally planned economies. 

These generally favorable short-term prospects, however, 
are counterbalanced, as the Secretary-General has pointed 
out, by a change in attitude which, if it persists, is bound 
to have an adverse effect on economic growth. During the 
first ten years after the war, 
the general climate was one of expansion and Governments and 


peoples throughout the world were . . . “growth minded” {but} 
slowly and imperceptibly the degree of priority attached to the 


2 The preceding figures are given in World Economic Survey 1958, Sales 


- 59. II. C. 1. (New York, United Nations Dept. of Econ. and Social 
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goal of economic growth appears—in some countries at least— 
to have diminished.’ 


During the past five years industrial countries have gen- 
erally followed rather restrictive policies. In the United 
States, in particular, price stability has become the major 
aim of economic policy. To achieve stability, fiscal and 
monetary measures designed to restrict total demand have 
been adopted. This remedy, however, fails to take into 
account the fact that inflation in recent years has not been 
due to excess demand but rather to the insistence of unions 
and management in industry upon relative shares for labor 
and capital that have more than exhausted total product. 
Wage increases to satisfy labor have often been followed 
by price increases re-establishing the relative shares satis- 
factory to management. The inflation-generating conflict 
has not been competition for a greater absolute share among 
users of a limited national product, but rather competition 
among factors of production insisting upon relative shares 
the total of which has been greater than the product. As a 
result, policies restricting total demand have not reduced 
the inflationary pressure. In fact, productivity tends to grow 
faster when production is increasing; and since the demands 
of labor tend to adjust to productivity increases only after 
a time lag, restrictive policies, which slow down the growth 
of total production, may even cause inflation to accelerate. 

The leveling-off of total demand has caused excess capac- 
ity to develop, primarily in the United States but also in 
other industrial countries. With excess capacity, fixed in- 
vestment had to level off and rates of economic growth fell. 
However, in spite of the actual recession, declines in prices 
of raw materials were a “more important factor in the 
greater stability of . . . prices of manufactured goods in 
1958 than developments in wage costs and property income 
per unit of output.’ 

The choice of relative stagnation for the sake of price 
stability is to a large extent a political decision. Another 


3 United Nations Press Release SG/831, 6 July 1959, p. 2. 
4 World Economic Survey 1958, op. cit., p. 200. 











way is always open, that of taking a “direct approach to the 
problem of reconciling the conflicting claims of various 
social groups.”* But, in the present circumstances, direct 
controls appear distasteful to many governments. 


Balance-of-payments considerations are another powerful 
motive for restrictive national economic policies. No coun- 
try can maintain an over-all deficit of its balance of pay- 
ments (capital flows included) indefinitely; in fact, an over- 
all surplus is necessary so as to allow gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves to grow with foreign trade. In addition, 
some countries still feel that even their present reserves 
are uncomfortably low compared to the value of their for- 
eign trade. 

It is clear that the amount of reserves that can be accumu- 
lated by one group of countries is limited by the sum of 
reserve losses by other countries and of world gold produc- 
tion. From 1950 to 1957, countries other than the centrally 
planned economies and the United States increased their 
official net monetary reserves by almost $11 billions. The 
increase in gold reserves contributed 36 per cent of this 
total; 63 per cent came from the decrease in the net reserves 
of the United States. Total foreign dollar balances (includ- 
ing private holdings) grew from $8.2 billions in 1949 to 
$16.6 billions in 1957.° No concern was generally expressed 
about the decline in the United States net reserves as long 
as it took the form mainly of an accumulation of dollar 
assets by the rest of the world; but in 1958 there was a 
substantial outflow of gold. Thereafter, it became clear 
that the United States would have to stop, or at any rate 
to slow down considerably, the deterioration of its net re- 
serve position. Other industrial countries will continue to 
want the growth of their reserves to keep pace with that 
of their imports. With the United States also tending to 
maintain its payments in over-all balance, there is a serious 
danger that industrial countries will tend to limit the rate 

5 United Nations Press Release SG/831, 6 July 1959, p. 4. 

® Robert Triffin, The Return to Convertibility: 1926-1931 and 1958-?, re- 
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of growth of their imports to that of the world stock of 
monetary gold. This in turn can only be achieved, if the 
existing level of international convertibility is preserved, 
by limiting the growth of domestic output and income. The 
world may have to choose between the Scylla of quasi- 
stagnation and the Charybdis of re-establishing trade and 
payments restrictions much more stringent than those ob- 
taining in today’s by no means free-trading world. 

One solution to this dilemma would be to provide new 
means of international payments, other than gold and 
national currencies. 


This could be done by inducing or requiring all countries—or 
at least all major countries—to maintain an appropriate propor- 
tion of their international monetary reserves in the form of a 
deposit account with the International Monetary Fund. Such 
accounts would be fully usable in international payments and 
... could be drawn upon at any time to make payments in any 
currency whatsoever . . . as long as the proportion of the coun- 
try’s international deposits to its total reserves is maintained 
above the minimum agreed to.’ 


The Fund would in turn make ad hoc loans, dependent upon 
reasonably sound economic policies, to countries suffering 
from balance-of-payments difficulties. Thus countries could 
accumulate international reserves, while loans by the Fund 
would remove the deflationary effects of this operation. 

This scheme is evidently inspired by the Keynes Plan 
of 1943, but differs from it in providing no automatic bor- 
rowing rights, which should reassure potential creditors; 
moreover, the relative equilibrium of world trade at the 
present time greatly reduces the possibility that any one 
country might be called upon to finance a substantial deficit 
of the rest of the world. Hence the United States, for exam- 
ple, whose participation in any such plan would be essen- 
tial, has little ground for concern. 

If the economic policies now prevailing in industrial 
countries are not modified, economic growth in those coun- 
tries is bound to be much slower than during the first post- 





"7 Robert Triffin, Europe and the Money Muddle (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1957), p. 299. 
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war decade. Although there is little validity to the argument 
that in some developed countries consumption is already 
as high as it can get, and that therefore there is no reason 
for future growth, the main reason for concern is never- 
theless the fact that policies which slow down the rate of 
growth in industrial countries also obstruct the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. As the greater part of 
humanity lives in such countries under conditions of abject 
poverty, underdevelopment is indeed today’s major eco- 
nomic problem. This is further complicated by the ex- 
tremely fast rate of growth of the population in under- 
developed countries, which often exceeds 3 per cent; in- 
deed, it is estimated that the total population in these 
countries will increase by about 10 per cent in the next 
five years.* This factor seriously hinders economic develop- 
ment, although not—as used to be thought—because nat- 
ural resources, and therefore the population a country can 
support, are limited in any absolute sense. For instance, 
in Australia the area that was deemed possible to bring 
under profitable production has been extended in less than 
fifteen years from 30,000,000 to 300,000,000 acres through 
scientific research.® 

The rub is that additional investment is needed to in- 
crease output. The rate of saving in underdeveloped coun- 
tries rarely exceeds 6 per cent of national income; it is 
frequently estimated that the corresponding rate of invest- 
ment would make possible an annual rise of about 2 per 
cent in production, which is very often no more than the 
rate of population increase. Thus, at present, the domestic 
efforts of underdeveloped countries are barely adequate to 
prevent per capita incomes from falling. Furthermore, the 
introduction of birth-control methods is extremely difficult 
as long as living and educational standards remain low. 

To break this vicious circle, international assistance is 
needed and has indeed been forthcoming in very substantial 


8 Programme Appraisal 1959-1964: United Nations Doc. E/3260, 11 May 
1959. 
® United Nations Doc. E/3258, 19 May 1959, p. 19. 
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amounts, under both bilateral and multilateral programs. 
Nevertheless, the basic problem still subsists in its entirety. 
Not only is the magnitude of the problem out of propor- 
tion to the amount of international aid, but it is by no 
means certain that all available means have been utilized 
to the maximum advantage of the underdeveloped countries. 

This double fact will dominate the debates in the Second 
Committee of the General Assembly this autumn. Much 
attention will be devoted to the need for more international 
assistance and some to ways of making the existing assist- 
ance more effective. As in the past, three different aspects 
of the question will be considered: the problem created by 
the dependence of underdeveloped countries on exports of 
primary commodities, the proceeds of which have risen 
only slowly in the long run and have fluctuated sharply 
in the short run; the insufficiency of the means presently 
available to finance economic development, and the result- 
ant problem of finding ways to increase the international 
flow of private and public capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries; and, finally, the low level of skills of the population 
in those countries and the consequent need for technical 
assistance. There is urgent need to find answers to these 
questions because of the “problems and frustrations which 
are building up progressively in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries as their peoples grow more and more conscious of the 
fact that time is slipping away from them.”’® 

No new program of assistance is likely to be initiated this 
year. However, greater attention than hitherto will prob- 
ably be devoted to the potentially dangerous contradictions 
in national economic policies and the need for harmoniza- 
tion and coordination. The Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East has established a Conference of Asian Eco- 
nomic Planners and the Secretary-General has suggested 
that ECOSOC or the Assembly might set aside meetings 
for “those closely concerned with policy-making in the 
member governments—including Ministers of Finance or 


10 United Nations Press Release SG/831, 6 July 1959. 
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Economic Affairs”; such meetings could “make a valuable 
contribution” to the formulation of economic policies.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 


With the economic recovery of the industrial countries, 
the over-all position of commodities improved slightly dur- 
ing the past year, although, as always, the various com- 
modities followed widely divergent patterns. From the 
trough of 84 it reached in October 1958, The Economist's 
indicator of commodity prices rose by 6 points to 90 in 
late May 1959. Therefore, attention has shifted somewhat 
from the immediate hardships wrought on commodity ex- 
porters by the fall in their export revenues to the longer- 
term problems associated with the heavy dependence of 
underdeveloped countries on exports of primary commod- 
ities and with the insufficient rise over the long run, and 
instability in the short run, of the proceeds from such 
exports. 

This shift in attention was to some extent already appar- 
ent in last year’s debates in the Second Committee. Although 
several delegates mentioned the difficulties facing com- 
modity exporters, the discussion did not have the often 
bitter tone of the preceding year. In addition to the some- 
what brighter immediate prospects faced by commodity 
markets, the decision of the United Kingdom and the 
United States to participate in the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade (CICT), reconstituted by the 
Economic and Social Council last year, also contributed to 
the improvement of the general atmosphere. 


The Long-Term Problem 


Preoccupation with long-run commodity problems—as 
distinct from concern as to the consequences of the recent 
slump—is evident in various reports recently prepared by 
international bodies, such as the report of a panel of ex- 
perts to the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement 


11 United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/1717, 10 July 1959, 
12 ECOSOC Res. 691 A (XXVI), $1 July 1958. 
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on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)," the World Economic 
Survey,* and the report of CICT.* 


From a global viewpoint, the chief significance of the com- 
modity problem is its central Fein in the larger problem of 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries. .. . 
The long-term problem derives from the fact that there has 
been a persistent tendency for the demand of industrial countries 
for imports of primary products to grow more slowly than the 
total output or income of these countries. If, therefore, the total 
rate of growth of primary producing countries were no greater 
than that of their export sectors, they would be compelled to 
accept a constantly widening gap between their income levels 
and those of the industrial countries.’ 


This definition of the long-term problem is based upon 
past experience. While world (excluding the now centrally 
planned economies) manufacturing production more than 
doubled from 1928 to 1955-57, reaching the index 246 dur- 
ing that latter period (1928100), the volume of exports 
by primary producing countries only reached the index 
153, and this figure drops to 123 if petroleum is excluded." 
The purchasing power of exports fared a little better, 
reaching the index 176 in 1955-57 (151 if petroleum is 
excluded) because of the improved terms of trade of pro- 
ducers of primary commodities.“ The lag in commodity 
exports is all the more serious because the improvement in 
terms of trade was partly due to special circumstances and 
is unlikely to be as important in the future. On the con- 
trary, the tendency for primary products to decrease in 
importance relative to manufacturing output and national 
income of industrial countries seems to be a permanent 
one. (See chart.) 

To prevent the gap between their income levels and 
those of the industrial countries from widening, under- 

13 Trends in International Trade: Report by a Panel of Experts (Geneva, 
Contracting Parties to GATT, October ae 

14 World Economic Survey 1958, op. cit., Part I. 

15 United Nations Economic and Social Council, Official Records (ECOSOC, 
OR), 28th Sess., March 1959, Suppl. No. 6. 

16 World Economic Survey, 1958, op. cit., pp. 64, 66. 

17 [bid., p. 17, table 1. 


18 Index 133 in 1955-57; see World Economic Survey, 1958, op. cit., p. 18, 
table 2. j 
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developed countries must decrease their dependence on 
commodity exports. Unfortunately, efforts at economic 
diversification are greatly hindered by the low level of 
existing export revenues. In the first stages of development, 
imports of capital goods increase; at the intermediate stage 
of industrialization—that reached by Argentina, Brazil, 
and India, for instance—fuels, industrial raw materials, 
semi-finished products, and sometimes even food have to 
be imported. Thus, while it is only through industrializa- 
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tion that underdeveloped countries can make their na- 
tional incomes rise faster than the relatively slow long- 
term rate of increase in the value of their commodity 
exports, the process of industrialization is at first likely to 
increase their need for imports. 

The fundamental data of this situation cannot be 
changed. However, some partial improvement could be 
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achieved through national and international measures. 
For instance, agriculture is strongly protected in the United 
States and Western Europe. True, some of these protective 
measures interfere with the exports of other high-income 
countries more than with those of underdeveloped, generally 
tropical producers, while exports of low-priced agricultural 
products by the United States actually often help poor 
countries. Still, if protection were reduced on the few 
products or their substitutes which can be imported from 
underdeveloped countries (e.g., sugar, fats, and oils), and 
if the “internal” taxes that a number of European countries 
impose upon some imported products, such as coffee, cocoa, 
and tea, were suppressed, the over-all effect of such meas- 
ures on the agriculture, balances of payments, and financial 
resources of the industrial countries would be very small 
while still contributing to a substantial increase in the 
exports of a few primary producers. Similarly, some decrease 
in United States protection of mineral producers would be 
helpful from the point of view of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries exporting these products.” 

Finally, even for the products for which the industrial 
countries feel unable to decrease the level of protection, 
it would be helpful if the existing methods were replaced 
by a system of “deficiency payments” similar to that now 
used by the United Kingdom. Under such a system, entry 
of foreign products is not directly hindered; domestic pro- 
ducers sell their products at the international market price, 
but they also receive from the state a deficiency payment— 
a subsidy which is supposed to compensate them for their 
higher costs. The advantage of this system is that, internal 
prices being those of the world market, the pattern of con- 
sumption is not distorted; if the present methods of protec- 
tion were everywhere replaced by deficiency payments, some 
increase in consumption would inevitably follow the fall 
in prices. Consumption and imports of some agricultural 


19 It is to be noted that the protection of mineral producers in the United 


States, like agricultural protection in Western Europe, is y inspired 
desire for greater self-sufficiency and can therefore not be cana et 
economic terms. 
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products (notably sugar, fats, and oils) in Western Europe 
and the United States would probably be increased; the 
trend whereby artificial fibers are substituted for wool and 
cotton would be slowed down or possibly reversed in the 
United States, where the consumption and import demand 
for non-ferrous metals would probably also increase. 

The second advantage—and paradoxically the overwhelm- 
ing defect—of the deficiency-payments method is that it 
makes clear, and thereby draws attention to, the cost the 
domestic economy of industrial countries has to pay for 
protection. This is why general adoption of the method 
seems at present unlikely. At any rate, even if it were gen- 
erally adopted, it could only alleviate—without solving— 
the difficulties of exporters of primary commodities. 

Inadequate as such measures are, they would be more 
effective than the unilateral efforts of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to increase their exports of primary products. Any 
single country can increase its share of the world market, 
but, clearly, global exports are determined by global de- 
mand, which exporters, even when acting jointly, can influ- 
ence but slightly. It might, however, be to the long-run 
advantage of some producers to expand production some- 
what faster than they have done in the past; the resulting 
deterioration of the terms of trade might be compensated, 
from the point of view of total returns, by faster increases 
in consumption. 

As far as international measures are concerned, agree- 
ments to increase permanently the revenues of commodity 
exporters by influencing the terms of trade, or by any other 
means, would be extremely difficult to arrive at and it is 
probable they would also be self-defeating in the long run. 
Such agreements would be a particularly costly way of help- 
ing underdeveloped countries, for they would result in an 
uneconomic allocation of world resources. Moreover, the 
maintenance of artificially high prices would stimulate the 
output of marginal producers and would, in addition, tend 
to accelerate the trend toward decreasing the importance of 
primary products relative to total industrial production. 
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Market Instability 


Superimposed upon the long-term commodity problem, 
and often detracting attention from it, has been the prob- 
lem of the severe short-period instability of commodity 
markets. Although this instability is not so great as it was 
before the war, it has declined less than the instability in 
the national incomes of industrial countries. Instability of 
commodity markets is, to a great extent, due to instability 


of supply. 

In only a minority of primary commodities, particularly the 
mineral raw materials, have cyclical variations in demand with- 
in the industrial countries dominated the pattern of short- 
period fluctuations.” 

Various measures to stabilize export revenues or prices, 
or both, have often been attempted on the national as well 
as on the international levels. One of the simplest national 
stabilizing schemes is the buffer fund. Such a fund accumu- 
lates domestic and foreign currency during boom periods 
by taxing either exports or the domestic economy as a whole. 
This can be done through the general tax system, through 
special export levies, or through the operations of a mar- 
keting board. During a slump, domestic incomes are main- 
tained by payments from the fund, which also finances the 
resulting trade deficit out of its accumulated foreign ex- 
change reserves. The great disadvantage of this scheme is 
that it relies on the accumulation of substantial foreign- 
exchange reserves during boom years. Because of their 
extreme poverty, and the existence of very pressing needs, 
underdeveloped countries are generally reluctant to do this. 

National buffer stocks operate on a principle similar to 
that of the buffer fund but obviate one of the disadvantages 
of the latter system. If the buffer fund taxes and subsidizes 
the exported product, then it encourages production in pe- 
riods of low world prices and discourages it in periods of 
high prices. But if a stock is built up when prices are low, 
then it can be carried over and supplement production 
when the price is high again. 


20 World Economic Survey 1958, op. cit., p. 48. 





When stocks are built up by several producing countries 
acting in concert, they can also limit the fall in prices that 
would otherwise take place. Thus, the Latin American 
Coffee Retention Scheme, whereby each producer has agreed 
to retain a given proportion of its exports, probably has 
helped avoid a collapse of the market. An even more inter- 
national form of buffer stock is the one established by the 
International Tin Agreement. The stock’s manager must 
by his sales and purchases prevent the price of tin from 
exceeding or falling below certain limits; hence, the stock 
can limit price fluctuations, while also stabilizing the ex- 
porters’ revenue as long as output is not restricted. 

Other international methods of stabilization are quotas 
and guaranteed prices. Under the new International Sugar 
Agreement adopted in October 1958, for instance, exporters 
are given quotas that vary according to the price of sugar 
in the international market and are completely suspended 
when this price exceeds a certain specified limit. In other 
words, the agreement tends to relate available sugar sup- 
plies to the state of demand as reflected by the free market 
price. For their part, sugar importers agree to limit their 
imports from non-member countries. 

A new International Wheat Agreement was adopted in 
March 1959. As long as the price of wheat remains within 
the range fixed by the agreement, importing countries un- 
dertake not to reduce their commercial purchases from 
member exporters below a specified percentage of their 
total commercial purchases. Exporters undertake to satisfy 
the importers’ requirements when the price is within the 
range, and, when the price is above it, to supply certain 
quantities of wheat at the maximum price fixed by the 
agreement. In the previous agreement, the importers had 
undertaken to purchase, upon request, specified quantities 
of wheat at the minimum price fixed by the agreement.” 
In fact, this provision of the agreement was never resorted 
to; Canada and the United States maintained prices above 


21 Largely because of this provision, the United Kingdom did not join the 
previous agreement, while it is party to the present one. 
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the minimum level by domestic stockpiling and non-com- 
mercial exports. This was done mainly to avoid the politi- 
cally embarrassing measure of compelling importers, some 
of them relatively poor countries, to purchase wheat at a 
price higher than that prevailing on the international 
market. 

While some of these methods can reduce price fluctua- 
tions, all suffer from basic defects. In the case of products 
the world price of which varies mainly according to supply 
conditions, the stabilization of prices paid to domestic 
producers can actually increase revenue fluctuations, for 
without price stabilization, volume and price fluctuations 
partly negate each other’s effect. Similarly, price stabiliza- 
tion by an international buffer fund can intensify fluctua- 
tions of the export revenues of individual countries. 

More important, perhaps, is the financial burden of 
accumulating and carrying over large stocks of commodities. 
Furthermore, the existence of such stocks, especially if they 
are held by a large number of financially weak nations, 
often has a depressive influence on prices. Export quotas 
do not have such drawbacks, but they diverge from the ideal 
pattern of stabilization in that they restrict supplies in times 
of glut, whereas when the price rises, the only check that 
can be applied is to lift quota restrictions. In other words, 
stabilization by export quotas has a restrictionist bias. 
Moreover, quotas tend to freeze existing patterns of pro- 
duction, protecting uneconomic producers and hindering 
the expansion of cheap sources of output. 

The fundamental defect of all stabilization schemes lies 
in the difficulty of distinguishing short-run from long-run 
influences. Stabilization schemes are designed to iron out 
short-term fluctuations, which place a heavy burden of 
adjustment on underdeveloped countries. Theoretically, 
they do not attempt to influence the long-run evolution 
of the terms of trade. Unfortunately, there is no way of 
completely differentiating short-term from long-term influ- 
ences among the determinants of current demand. It is true 
that, on a chart, past fluctuations appear quite different 
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from the long-range trend; but there never can be any 
certainty that a past trend will continue to prevail in the 
future. Moreover, stabilizing action implies the assumption 
that a given change is due to predominantly temporary 
causes. As this is not always true, there is a tendency to 
perpetuate maladjustments—or perhaps to render adjust- 
ment more brutal, as, for example, when financial difficul- 
ties or lack of storage facilities prevent the further growth 
of a buffer stock whose very existence weighs heavily on 
the market. 


Outlook for a Solution 


Thus it seems that measures limited to the commodity 
field can do little to solve either the long-term commodity 
problem or that arising from short-term fluctuations of 
commodity markets. This is not to say that nothing can be 
done or has been done in this field. Regular international 
conferences and consultations, and coordination of national 
policies, could improve the situation in certain specific 
fields. For instance, the buffer stock established by the 
International Tin Agreement did not stabilize member 
exporters’ revenues, but it did prevent the sudden increase 
in exports from the USSR from causing a collapse of the 
market, and this may have alleviated the distress of under- 
developed producers. The USSR’s agreement, subsequent 
to import restrictions imposed by several countries, to “re- 
duce her tin exports outside the socialist countries in 1959 
. . . [and] to consider the figure of 13,500 tons the limit 
of such exports” (as against 18,000 tons in 1958) certainly 
helped to mitigate the distress of the other exporters.” 

It would also be helpful if underdeveloped countries 
coordinated their foreign trade plans. At present, the ef- 
forts of individual countries to reduce their dependence 
on imports often do not result in any net decrease in 
imports into underdeveloped countries considered as a 
group. A greater degree of coordination might prevent 
national plans from being mutually inconsistent. Such in- 


22 United Kingdom Board of Trade, Board of Trade Journal, 30 Jan. 1959, 
in World Economic Survey 1958, op. cit., p. 165, footnote. 
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consistencies do occur; for instance, while in 1956 six Asian 
rice-surplus countries hoped to export between 5,800,000 
and 6,400,000 tons of rice in 1960, the nine major importers 
set targets totaling between 2,600,000 and 3,500,000 tons for 
the same year.” 

And, as has already been pointed out, a selective decrease 
in the level of protectionism in the industrial countries 
would also be helpful. One way of doing so would consist 
in facilitating exports by underdeveloped countries of rela- 
tively labor-intensive products (such as textiles) in which 
they have a comparative advantage. This can be done by 
consolidating, reducing, and ultimately eliminating the pro- 
tection of such industries in the industrial countries. Indeed, 
there seems to be a trend in this direction; from 1953 to 
1957, exports of manufactures and semi-manufactures to 
Western Europe by primary-exporting countries increased 
by about 50 per cent; exports of such products now make 
up more than 12 per cent of the total exports of primary 
exporting countries to Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. It is expected that new tariff concessions will be made 
to underdeveloped countries at the next round of tariff 
negotiations of the contracting parties to GATT. 

If the commodity problem is considered a separate prob- 
lem, there can be no complete solution to it. To shield 
commodity exporters from the effects of changes in demand 
would be a most wasteful and, in any event, probably un- 
attainable way of helping underdeveloped countries. Never- 
theless, the Assembly can help to reduce some difficulties 
by promoting international studies—which can sometimes 
result in international commodity agreements—and by rec- 
ommending the coordination of national plans, possibly 
within the framework of the regional economic commis- 
sions. But the greatest contribution it can make is to 
awaken in the underdeveloped countries a realization of 
the true nature of the problem—that it is only one aspect 
of the general problem of poverty and underdevelopment. 
The basic issue is the need to finance the long-term develop- 


23 World Economic Survey 1958, op. cit., page 90. 
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ment of underdeveloped countries, and to provide a sufh- 
cient level of world liquidity to finance short-term balance- 
of-payments disequilibria. Continued debates on the sub- 
ject in the Assembly will probably help to make this clear, 
all the more so as increased efforts are being made, both 
within and without the Assembly, to solve the global prob- 
lem of economic development. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Almost by definition, per capita incomes in underdevel- 
oped countries are very low. With low income levels, 
domestic saving is also low, both in absolute value and 
as a ratio of income. Hence the necessity for outside capi- 
tal to finance economic development. 

Capital imports from the developed countries take three 
main forms. Some private capital from developed coun- 
tries finds its way to remunerative investment in under- 
developed regions; but although such flows are extremely 
important, they are insufficient in amount and their geo- 
graphical and industrial distribution is spotty. Less tradi- 
tional forms of capital flows have acquired great impor- 
tance since the end of the war. These are governmental 
bilateral assistance, including loans—the main form taken 
by post-war capital flows—and loans by international agen- 
cies. 

In the year 1957, $3 billions “from all outside sources”’ 
was employed for capital formation in underdeveloped 
countries. This is insufficient; but a simple doubling of 
this annual flow, combined with a slight increase in the 
underdeveloped countries’ own investment effort, would 
represent not only what the underdeveloped “countries 
and territories need but in all probability all that they 
can effectively use.”** This $6 billions is not an unreason- 
able target. It is still very small as compared to the national 
incomes of the developed countries. Over the next decade 
this would represent on the average much less than one per 


% United Nations Press Release SPF/17, 16 July 1959, pp. 2, 3. 
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cent of the combined national incomes of the developed 
countries. 


International Flow of Private Capital 


The first triennial report on the international flow of 
private capital prepared under Assembly Resolution 1035 
(XI) of 26 February 1957 was published this year. Accord- 
ing to the report, “the international flow of private capital 
appears to have assumed increasing proportions and so does 
its potential as well as actual ‘contribution to an expanding 
world economy.’ ’’™ 

The main capital-exporting regions are the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and continental Western Europe. 
During the three years under review, capital exports from 
the United States have averaged $2.6 billions per annum; 
the amount directed to low-income countries has fluctuated 
around 50 per cent of the total. The United Kingdom 
has exported about £200,000,000 ($560,000,000) annually, 
mainly to other sterling area countries. About half of this 
total went to underdeveloped countries in each of the years 
1956-58.% Statistical coverage of capital exports by Western 
European countries is unfortunately rather sketchy. More- 
over, the volume of these exports has fluctuated quite sharp- 
ly, chiefly because in 1956 and 1957 restrictions on capital 
exports were tightened in several countries as a result of 
the general capital scarcity and in some cases balance-of- 
payments difficulties. It appears nevertheless that capital 
outflow from the region, especially from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, has been increasing in recent years. 
The average capital outflow from the area during 1955-57 
exceeded $1 billion. The share of the underdeveloped areas 
varied. They received the “bulk of French capital exports,” 
40 per cent of the German, and 20 per cent of the Swiss. 

Direct investment has constituted the most important 
form of private capital exports in the post-war period. In 

25 The International Flow of Private Capital, Sales No. 59. Il. D. 2 (New 
York, United Nations Dept. of Econ. and Social Aff, eee 2. 

26 United Nations Doc. E/3258, 19 May 1959, p. 61. United Kingdom memo- 


randum. 
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the United States, for instance, it is estimated that during 
the period 1953-57 direct capital exports (including re- 
tained profits) were about ten times greater than the net 
outflow of portfolio capital.”” Investment in manufacturing 
goes mostly to developed countries, although the share of 
such rapidly industrializing countries as Argentina, Brazil, 
and Mexico is also considerable. The other main benefici- 
aries of direct foreign investment are the South American 
and Middle Eastern petroleum producers and some poten- 
tial and actual mineral producers, notably in Africa. 

Although direct investments are still predominant, port- 
folio investments have increased in recent years. In the 
United States, where the annual average of new issues of 
foreign securities was $300,000,000 between 1950 and 1955, 
new issues mounted to $457,000,000 in 1956, $600,000,000 
in 1957, and $956,000,000 in 1958. However, last year’s 
record will probably not be reached again this year; four- 
fifths of last year’s new issues took place during the first 
half of 1958, when long-term interest rates were exception- 
ally low. 

On the United Kingdom capital market, foreign issues 
are now approximately 20 per cent of domestic issues and 
have averaged £60,000,000 ($168,000,000) in recent years. 

Outside those two countries, the main capital market is 
Switzerland, where, prior to 1956, exports of capital through 
flotations on the Swiss market averaged between 250,000,- 
000 and 300,000,000 Sw. fr. ($58,000,000 and $70,000,000) 
annually. In the summer of 1956, issues on foreign account 
were prohibited in order to limit the rise in interest rates, 
but their resumption was authorized in August 1958 and 
a return to the previous levels is probably to be expected. 

As the balance of payments of Western Europe has im- 
proved considerably of late, exports of portfolio capital 
can be expected to occur on an increasing scale. This, 
however, will be partly compensated by the inflow of ex- 


27 By direct investment is meant investment in firms in which the investor 
has a controlling interest. Other purchases of stocks or bonds constitute port- 
folio investment. 
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ternal capital, attracted by the brighter prospects and re- 
laxed exchange regulations in Western Europe. 

Foreign portfolio investment has thus been increasing of 
late despite temporary setbacks in some European countries. 
Issues by underdeveloped countries were rare, except on 
the United Kingdom market. However, issues by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
were a very substantial part of the total in continental 
Western Europe, and also in the United States where IBRD 
was a more important borrower than any single country 
in 1958—and IBRD funds go primarily to underdeveloped 
countries. 

A third form of capital exports, which is of major bene- 
fit to underdeveloped countries, has acquired great impor- 
tance in recent years: short- and medium-term credits by 
private banks, including export credits and participation 
in loans by the United States Export-Import Bank ($232,- 
500,000 in the fiscal year 1957-58) and by IBRD, and pri- 
vate placement by the latter of its borrowers’ obligations.” 

The recent development of export credits is to some ex- 
tent filling the gap left by the decline of bankers’ accept- 
ances in relation to world trade. Export credits are not com- 
pletely private, for, with the major exception of the United 
States, most governments now insure them under a compre- 
hensive scheme, generally against insolvency of the buyer 
as well as against non-business risks. In the United States, 
although there is no such scheme, the Export-Import Bank 
provides guarantees for specific exports. Canada, Australia, 
Israel, and Japan also insure export credits. On the whole, 
however, Western Europe provides the bulk of export 
credits. 

In the United Kingdom, export credits granted by pri- 
vate banks are officially insured. Insurance on outstanding 
short- and medium-term credits (up to eight years) has 
grown from £541,300,000 ($1,405,640,000) in 1954-55 to 
£765,900,000 ($2,144,522,000) in 1957-58. These include a 


28 See below, pp. 108-109. 





£70,000,000-guarantee issued in connection with the erec- 
tion of a steel plant in India. 

In France the government not only insures export credits, 
but also grants some of them through the Banque Fran- 
¢aise pour le Commerce Extérieur (BFCE). By the end of 
1957, medium- and short-term operations of the BFCE 
amounted to more than 196 billion francs ($466,000,000 
at the rate of $1 for 420 French francs). There is no sta- 
tistical information on credits granted by private banks 
and industries, but these are believed to be considerable. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the official com- 
pany, Hermes A. G., had outstanding insurance contracts 
of 5.2 billion D.M. ($1,236,000,000) on export credits by 
the end of June 1957 and was insuring up to 75 per cent 
of the payments due on the plant machinery installed in 
underdeveloped countries by West German firms. Official 
financing facilities are also provided. Other European na- 
tions and Japan also granted substantial export credits. 


Probably the greater part of these credits go to under- 


developed countries. Increasing reliance by the latter on 
short- and medium-term export credits is not without draw- 
backs. Over the long run, such credits cannot grow faster 
than the value of international trade. The rate of increase 
of new credits will therefore have to slacken, while the 
burden of repayments of old credits will increase. 


Bilateral Governmental Assistance 


Only a small proportion of economic assistance rendered 
to underdeveloped countries is carried on within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. Bilateral action by govern- 
ments is the most important form of assistance. It therefore 
has to be taken into account when the question of financ- 
ing economic development is considered in ECOSOC or 
the General Assembly. 

To facilitate this, the Assembly at its thirteenth session 
called upon member states, both the developed and the 
underdeveloped ones, “to undertake. a review of accomplish- 
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ments to date and . . . to chart their future courses of co- 
operative action . . . for . . . the economic development of 
the less developed countries.” The Secretary-General was 
requested to compile the information received for discus- 
sion by ECOSOC and the General Assembly.” 

Although in plenary the resolution failed of unanimous 
passage by only one vote, it had received a mixed recep- 
tion in committee. Some governments were loath to as- 
sume the additional burden involved in providing the de- 
sired information. Others went further. The delegate of 
the USSR, for example, held that the resolution would 
“allow other States to interfere in matters which were strictly 
within its own jurisdiction.”*° 

Similar attitudes probably explain why all but a handful 
of states failed to submit the information asked for by the 
resolution. Even those that did do so gave but the most 
general information about their future plans. Thus, from 
this United Nations report it is possible to glean only the 
vaguest impression regarding the future evolution of eco- 
nomic assistance and development plans or the effects of 
existing programs of assistance. 

By taking additional sources into account, one can, 
however, get a fairly complete picture of the quantitative 
importance of economic assistance provided under bilateral 
programs. During the year 1957-58, the total of such assist- 
ance seems to have been about 10 per cent above the pre- 
ceding year’s record level, thus amounting to a little over 
$2.8 billions. The most important bilateral contributors 
were Canada, the People’s Republic of China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, the United Kingdom, the USSR, and the 


United States. 

29 General Assembly Res. 1316 (XIII), 12 Dec. 1958. 

30 GAOR: 13th Sess., 2nd Cmtte., 565th Mtg., 26 Nov. 1958, para. 25. 

31In particular, by updating—with help from budgets, treaties, and sim- 
ilar documents—the figures provided for the year 1956-57 in the Secretary- 
General's report on international economic assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries, United Nations Doc. E/3131, 3 June 1958. Also see report pre- 
pared under Resolution 1316 (XIII), United Nations Doc. E/3258, 19 May 
1959. 
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Canada contributed $34,400,000 to the Colombo Plan in 
1957-58. In addition, $50,000,000 in grants and loans were 
earmarked for purchases of Canadian wheat and flour. 

The People’s Republic of China incurred obligations of 
economic aid to non-communist underdeveloped countries 
totaling more than $40,000,000 in the year 1957-58. The 
main beneficiaries of its grants’ and loans were Ceylon 
(which was to get $15,000,000 in five installments), Cam- 
bodia, Nepal, and Yemen. Expenditures, however, lagged 
far behind commitments. 

Czechoslovak commitments in 1957-58 amounted to about 
$100,000,000. The main beneficiaries were India and the 
United Arab Republic. 

French economic aid to underdeveloped areas remained 
substantial. However, over-all development expenditure 
fell by about 20 per cent, from $641,000,000 in 1957 to 
about $520,000,000 in 1958. As in the past, more than half 
this amount took the form of grants. In addition, expendi- 
tures on current account, which came to $219,000,000 in 
1957, did not fall as much as development expenditures. 
Except for some economic aid to the independent states of 
North Africa and Indochina, French economic aid was 
divided about equally between the overseas départements 
(including Algeria and the Sahara) on the one hand and 
the overseas territories and states of the French Commu- 
nity on the other. 

During 1957-58, Soviet economic aid to non-communist 
underdeveloped countries reached a record level of about 
$500,000,000. The major commitments, undertaken in late 
1957, were for the United Arab Republic (comprising an 
approximately $170,000,000-loan to Egypt® and commit- 

82From 1953 to 1957, China granted external credits amounting to 
$1,535,000,000. Communist countries were the main beneficiaries of these 
credits, North Korea and North Viet-Nam having obtained $350,000,000 each 
in 1953 and 1954, respectively, Mongolia $40,000,000 in 1956, and Hungary 
$57,000,000 in 1957. B Apremont, “Les relations économiques sino-sovi- 


étiques” reprinted in Problémes Economiques, No. 602 (14 July 1959), p. 16, 


table 8. 
33 Not including the undertaking in late October 1958 to provide $100,000,- 


000 toward financing the Aswan Dam. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 
Vol. XI (1-8 Nov. 1958), p. 16470 (B). 
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ments of roughly the same amount to Syria) and India 
(a $125,000,000-loan). Expenditures by the USSR on all its 
outstanding commitments were considerably lower, prob- 
ably not much more than 10 per cent of commitments 
incurred during the year. 

Soviet aid is generally extended in the form of medium- 
term credits, repayable in twelve annuities after the com- 
pletion of specific projects and bearing interest at 2.5 per 
cent. It is to be noted that, except for the low interest rate, 
these credits, like those granted by Czechoslovakia, closely 
resemble medium-term export credits granted by the pri- 
vate banks and semi-official institutions of many Western 
industrial countries. 

Much of the economic aid by the United Kingdom is 
provided under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts. Another important source of funds is the Colonial 
Development Corporation. These programs are somewhat 
hampered by the fact that they apply only to colonial terri- 
tories, some of which are approaching independence; long- 
term planning is thus often impossible. Total assistance to 
underdeveloped areas—including participation in the Co- 
lombo Plan—amounted to roughly $180,000,000 in 1957-58. 
For the year ending 31 March 1959, the United Kingdom's 
total gross bilateral contributions to underdeveloped areas 
were estimated at $249,200,000.% 

The United States has remained the main provider of 
economic aid. In the fiscal year 1957-58, its economic assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries was about 20 per cent 
higher than the record figure of the preceding year and 
amounted to over $1.7 billion. However, the expansion of 
bilateral assistance was due to increased spending on previ- 
ously authorized loans, since new authorizations by Con- 
gress stood below the previous year’s figure. The most im- 
portant recipients of grants were the Republics of Korea 
and Viet-Nam, Pakistan, and the Republic of China. Latin 
America received over half the loans. 


34 United Nations Doc. E/3258, 19 May 1959, p. 61, table. 





United States assistance is made available under the Mu- 
tual Security Program (including loans by the Development 
Loan Fund), through loans by the Export-Import Bank, 
and by local currency sales and gifts of surplus agricultural 
commodities. There seems to be a tendency toward greater 
emphasis on loans within the United States economic assist- 
ance programs, as was brought out during the recent budget- 
ary debates in Congress on the foreign aid program. Also, 
although no over-all expansion of the foreign aid program 
is likely, economic aid may possibly be increased at the 
expense of military aid. 


Multilateral Economic Assistance 


Economic assistance was also provided to underdeveloped 
countries by the international financial institutions—IBRD, 
the International Finance Corporation (IFC), and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). 

During the period | July 1957 to 31 January 1959, IBRD 
made loans totaling $1,152,000,000, which corresponds to 
an annual rate of more than $700,000,000, a very sharp 
increase from the $388,000,000 lent during the previous 
year.** More than half the total went to Asian countries 
($620,000,000); Latin America obtained $226,000,000, Afri- 
ca $176,000,000, and Europe $124,000,000. With the excep- 
tion of the European total and also of loans to Japan total- 
ing $171,000,000 and loans to the Union of South Africa 
totaling $50,000,000, all beneficiaries were underdeveloped 
territories, which thus received $807,000,000 from the Bank 
during the period under consideration. Because of the con- 
stantly increasing level of activities of IBRD, disbursements 
on past loans have lagged behind commitments and amount- 
ed to only $499,000,000 in the financial year 1957-58; 35 
per cent of disbursements were made in non-dollar areas. 
IBRD also rendered technical assistance and conducted eco- 
nomic surveys in several territories. 

85 United Nations Doc. E/3198, 22 Dec. 1958, and Add. 1, 2 Mar. 1959 
(IBRD annual report and summary of activities). Figures for the financial 


activities of the Bank have been obtained by adding the figures given in 
these reports on two subsequent periods. 
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To finance its activities, IBRD borrowed a total of $1,081,- 
000,000 during the period, including sales of early maturi- 
ties of its loans to private investors; by 30 June 1952 $355,- 
000,000 in early maturities had been so placed by IBRD 
(such sales are often arranged simultaneously with the 
granting of loans). Sales of medium- and long-term bonds 
on the United States market amounted to $375,000,000 in 
the financial year 1957-58, and a total of $350,000,000 short- 
term dollar notes were sold to the Deutsche Bundesbank 
during the same period; short-term borrowing had a much 
greater relative importance in the subsequent seven months. 

Interest rates charged by IBRD are determined by, and 
are slightly higher than, the rates at which it borrows. Dur- 
ing the financial year ending 30 June 1958, this allowed it 
to make a net profit of $42,000,000, thereby increasing its 
resources and enhancing its financial status. It is to be noted 
that IBRD’s administrative expenses ran to only $8,260,000, 
not quite 7 per cent of the gross income of $119,000,000, 
and little more than | per cent of total loans made during 
the period. 

The board of governors of the Bank has unanimously 
accepted the recommendations of the directors that the 
Bank’s capital be increased from $10 to $20 billions. This 
additional capital would normally remain uncalled and 
serve as a guarantee for the Bank’s creditors. Special in- 
creases in the quotas of Canada, Germany, and Japan were 
also recommended. This should allow IBRD to continue 
to expand the level of its loans to underdeveloped countries 
beyond their already high level, provided that the interna- 
tional capital market also continues to expand. 

IFC entered its second financial year on 11 September 
1957. By then IFC had fifty-five members and total sub- 
scriptions to its capital exceeded $93,000,000. However, 
most of this sum was invested in United States government 
bonds, earnings on which amounted to almost $3,500,000 
during the year, while operational earnings came to only 
$93,000.* 

36 United Nations Doc. E/3199, 23 Dec. 1958 (IFC annual report). 
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As of 10 September 1958, eleven commitments totaling 
$10,417,000 had been entered into, seven of them totaling 
$6,097,000 during the preceding year. More than half the 
new commitments were for the benefit of Brazil. Other 
important beneficiaries were Pakistan (with two loans total- 
ing $1,380,000), Australia, and Mexico. IFC’s report states 
that most of the 235 projects submitted to it were unsuit- 
able; the ineligibility of 40 per cent of them was immedi- 
ately evident. Only 7 per cent of the projects submitted 
looked “promising.” 

Operating expenses of IFC amounted to $1,149,445, a 
figure equal to 18.7 per cent of its operative investments. 
This disproportion is not due to any administrative in- 
efficiency but rather to the disproportion between submitted 
and acceptable projects. It is still too early to formulate 
judgments on the value of IFC’s contribution to economic 
development, but the experience of the past year is not 
encouraging. 

IMF also contributes indirectly to development by mak- 
ing stabilization loans to countries in balance-of-payments 
difficulties and thus allowing them to avoid drastic cuts in 
their imports. During its financial year 1957-58, IMF trans- 
actions totaled $666,000,000, the share of underdeveloped 
countries having been roughly $300,000,000.* 

In August 1959, the United States announced it was pro- 
posing to the September meeting of IBRD’s board of gover- 
nors the creation of an International Development Associa- 
tion as an affiliate of IBRD. An outgrowth of a United States 
Senate resolution introduced in February 1958 by Senator 
A.S. Mike Monroney, the Association would have a capital 
of $1 billion, twenty per cent of it in gold and dollars. In- 
dustrial countries would make at least thirty per cent of 
their national currency shares convertible. Subscriptions 
would be in accordance with IBRD’s scale of assessments. 
The Association would make long-term low-interest loans to 
underdeveloped countries, with repayment presumably in the 


37 United Nations Doc. E/3197, 7 Jan. 1958 (IMF annual report). 
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borrower’s own currency. As presently proposed, its contribu- 
tion to economic development would, mainly because of its 
modest capital and the modalities of repayment, be marginal. 


SPECIAL FUND 

This autumn the Assembly will review the report of the 
first three months of operations of its new organ, the Spe- 
cial Fund, established by Assembly Resolution 1240 (XIII) 
on 14 October 1958. The resolution came after a decade 
of discussions by the United Nations on the financing of 
economic development. As a result of a compromise in 
wording, if not in ideas, the Twelfth Assembly decided 
to establish “a separate Special Fund which would provide 
systematic and sustained assistance in fields essential to the 
integrated technical, economic and social development of 
the less developed countries,” and to set up a Preparatory 
Committee to define the functions and organization of this 
Fund.* 

In the summer of 1958, ECOSOC unanimously recom- 
mended that the General Assembly accept the proposals 
of the Preparatory Committee.” This unanimity did not 
survive in the Assembly. Two draft resolutions were intro- 
duced, one endorsing the recommendations of the Prepara- 
tory Committee, the other modifying them in certain re- 
spects. In the ensuing discussion, the debate became so 
tangled, with states in favor of and opposed to parts of 
each draft, that the chairman proposed that he prepare a 
draft resolution incorporating the major areas of agreement 
and that modifications could be submitted as amendments. 
This done, two seventeen-power amendments were intro- 
duced: one to insert a phrase asking member states to “work 
for the speedy establishment of a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund,” the other to have members of the 
Governing Council elected by the Assembly, not by ECOSOC 
as provided by the Preparatory Committee. 

38 General Assembly Res. 1219 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 


39 ECOSOC Res. 692A (XXVI), 31 July 1958. 
40 United Nations Doc. A/C.2/L.365: GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Annexes, 
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These amendments revived the old debate between the 
states that sought to use the Fund as a stepping stone to 
a SUNFED-type organization® and those that were deter- 
mined it should be no more than an adjunct to technical 
assistance. In a vain effort at compromise which revealed 
even more clearly the underlying motives, the reference to 
a capital development fund was, on the initiative of Mex- 
ico, replaced by a request to member states to “make efforts 
towards the attainment of’’ the conditions under which, 
according to Resolution 1219 (XII), the scope and field of 
the Fund’s activities would be reviewed.* The United States 
delegate, however, declared that such an amendment would 
upset the carefully balanced compromise of which the Spe- 
cial Fund was the outcome; not only would he vote against 
it, but if it were incorporated into the resolution establish- 
ing the Fund, he would be unable to vote for that resolu- 
tion as a whole. A little later, the proposal was withdrawn. 


The amendment regarding election procedure was re- 
jected after a fairly acrimonious debate. Partisans of the 
amendment had argued that the Assembly, the most repre- 
sentative United Nations body, should elect the Governing 
Council so as to assure equitable representation to all mem- 
ber states. This rationale was rejected by a number of 
other states. Even the Netherlands, one of the strongest 
proponents of a United Nations capital development fund, 
was in favor of the Committee’s proposal. Its representa- 
tive explained that the members of all specialized bodies 
in the economic field were elected by ECOSOC, and that 
any deviation from this pattern might seem to have a poli- 
tical significance and therefore discourage potential con- 
tributors. Undaunted, however, by the action of the Second 
Committee, the amendment was reintroduced in plenary on 
a motion by India. There Brazil, one of the original spon- 
sors, announced it would abstain, for it was “something 


41 On the evolution of positions concerning the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, see previous numbers of International 
Conciliation on issues before the General Assembly. 


42 GAOR: 13th Sess., 2nd Cmtte., 524th Mtg., 10 Oct. 1958, para. 9. 
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of an exaggeration for the same body of voters to vote 
three times in succession on the very same question.” 
The amendment was again defeated, and the resolution 
endorsing the recommendations of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee was adopted by 77 votes to none, with | abstention 
(Portugal). 

After that, events moved swiftly. On 23 October 1958, in 
resumed session, ECOSOC elected the eighteen members of 
the Governing Council.“ The Secretary-General appointed 
Paul G. Hoffman as Managing Director, and the Governing 
Council held its first two sessions in January and May 1959. 

These sessions were mainly devoted to organizational 
questions. The three issues that gave rise to extended dis- 
cussion were 1) whether meetings of the Governing Council 
should be public or closed, 2) whether the normal procedure 
on routine matters should be to have the chairman announce 
the sense of the meeting without a formal vote, and 3) 
whether the regional economic commissions could be specifi- 
cally invited to attend sessions, as proposed by Ghana. The 
final decisions on these questions were 1) that meetings 
should normally be public, although projects recommended 
by the Managing Director would, as a rule, be examined in 
private, 2) that the usual United Nations practice be fol- 
lowed of having discussion of a question end, with rare 
exceptions, in a formal vote, and 3) that invitations be 
extended to “appropriate bodies of the United Nations.” 
The vote on this last was 9 to 4, with 5 abstentions. 

While the Fund’s program is still in its formative stages, 
certain tendencies are already discernible. In a statement 
to the Governing Council, the Managing Director indicated 
that emphasis should be put on “projects which would dem- 
onstrate the wealth-producing potential of unsurveyed nat- 
ural resources,” on training and research institutes, and on 
surveys of limited cost, including “feasibility reports” on 


43 Including the eee ee ga] voting in committee. /bid., 776th 


Plenary Mtg., 14 Oct. 1958, para. 42. 

44 Argentina, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, USSR, UAR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 
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practicability, requirements, and usefulness.“ This means 
that one of the key functions of the Fund will be to pave 
the way for capital formation. In selecting projects it will, 
generally speaking, take into account the availability of 
capital development funds. On occasion, it may even act 
as a kind of broker between the recipient country and po- 
tential foreign investors. Its strictly technical-assistance activ- 
ities will be related to areas where there is maximum poten- 
tial for economic development. 


Seventy-five formal requests for assistance totaling $81,- 
000,000 had been received by 10 April 1959; of these, thir- 
teen, involving an expenditure of $7,550,000, were ready in 
time to be recommended for favorable action by the Gov- 
erning Council at its May meeting.“ The Managing Director 
pointed out that there was no reason to regard the nature of 
requests submitted “as an established pattern.’*” The Fund 
is still evolving, and neither governments nor agencies have 
as yet a complete understanding of its aims and procedures. 
There is also a more fundamental problem—the difficulties 
faced by many governments in appraising their development 
problems and envisaging concretely the character and extent 
of outside assistance required. This will be a major focus of 
the Fund’s attention in the next few years. One instrument 
in this educational campaign is the formal agreement be- 
tween the governments and the Fund, which spells out in 
detail the nature and objectives of the project, the timetable 
for accomplishment of each phase, and the termination date, 
as well as the precise obligations both of the government and 


45 United Nations Doc. SF/L.6, 26 Jan. 1958. 

46 The thirteen projects were: an electric power survey (Argentina); a 
regional Central American Research Institute for Industry; a survey of the 
Volta River flood plain (Ghana); a pilot project in groundwater develop- 
ment (Greece); a general development survey (Guinea); an industrial in- 
structors training institute (India); a pilot project in watershed manage- 
ment (Israel); a national center for training supervisory personnel in indus- 
try (Poland); an investigation of the silting conditions in the Bangkok Port 
Channel (Thailand); a Middle East Technical University (Turkey); a pilot 
project for drainage of irrigated land and a soil survey from aerial photo- 
graphs (United Arab Republic); and the training of vocational instructors 
(Yugoslavia). 

{7 United Nations Doc. SF/L.12, 28 Apr. 1959, para. 3. 
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of the agency providing the service. Any failure of the gov- 
ernment to live up to its commitments may result in termina- 
tion or suspension of the project. 

Precision on such matters will enable both the requesting 
government and the Fund itself to have a clear picture of 
the commitments involved and the objectives sought. It will 
facilitate appraisal of projects and thus make it easier to 
learn by past experience and to improve performance in a 
highly experimental area. 

Except in rare instances, the Fund itself does not plan to 
serve as the “Executing Agency.’”” This—“‘whenever possible”’ 
—will be the United Nations or one of the specialized 
agencies.“ When for some reason this is not possible, the 
Fund may go outside the United Nations family. The Fund's 
agents in the field are the Resident Representatives of the 
Technical Assistance Board. 

As of 8 May, the total of contributions pledged to the 
Special Fund was almost $15,000,000, not counting the con- 
tribution of the United States. The latter announced that it 
will provide $38,000,000, to be divided between the Fund 
and the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
(EPTA), provided that this amount does not exceed forty 
per cent of the total contributed. The other main contrib- 
utors are the Netherlands ($2,440,105); Sweden ($2,100,000); 
Canada ($2,000,000); France ($1,070,000); and the United 
Kingdom and the USSR ($1,000,000 each). 

The Fund and EPTA are still far from the provisional 
and admittedly insufficient goal of $100,000,000 that has been 
fixed for their common resources. Nevertheless, the Fund 
seems to have made a good start toward contributing to the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries. Both 
Mr. Hoffman and his deputy, W. Arthur Lewis, are men of 
great experience, understanding, and enthusiasm. But in- 
creased cooperation from the developed countries is needed, 
for “only bold and imaginative plans and actions are prac- 

48 General Assembly Res. 1240 (XIII), 14 Oct. 1958, para. 39. 


49 United Nations Doc. SF/L.10, 13 May 1959; and United Nations Doc. 
SF/MIN. 4 to 9, 29 June 1959, p. 22, statement of the French delegate. 
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tical when measured against the pressing needs of the devel- 
oping nations.’ 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The 1959 summer session of ECOSOC marked the tenth 
anniversary of Resolution 222 (IX), “the basic charter” of 
the Expanded Programme.” It also marked a more flexible 
and realistic approach to programing with the decision to 
plan on a two-year basis insiead of annually. The year 1959 
witnessed the first check in the modest but steady expansion 
of EPTA’s resources, a spurt to achieve greater coordination 
and focus, the birth of two new programs, and the maiden 
report on a third which had been given official recognition 
in 1958. 

The two new programs are the Special Fund and OPEX.™ 
Both are evidence of the search for a “broader approach” 
and a “more systematic attack on some of the basic probiems 
of development’’*—the Fund by paving the way for invest- 
ments, and OPEX by providing operational and executive 
services to governments. Under the third program of ‘‘funds- 
in-trust,”” an extension of existing technical assistance activi- 
ties, all costs are borne by the recipient governments or by 
“third parties” (donor governments interested in a particular 
project). It arose out of the desire of governments to supple- 
ment services received under EPTA, either for the initiation 
of new projects or for the maintenance of existing ones. 
Last year, expenditures of this nature amounted to some 
$1,300,000. 

Ten-Year Record 


Since EPTA began in 1950, some 8,000 experts have gone 
into the field and over 14,000 fellowships have been awarded 
for study abroad. Of some $235,000,000 pledged or contrib- 
uted by eighty-five governments, approximately 71 per cent 
has been expended on experts, 18 per cent on fellowships, 


50 United Nations Doc. SF/L.6, 26 Jan. 1958, p. 6. 

51 ECOSOC, OR: 28th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 5., p. 1. 
62 See pp. 111 ff. and 124 ff. 

53 United Nations Doc. E/3260, 11 May 1959, para. 170. 
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and 11 per cent on supplies and equipment. The multi- 
national character of the Programme has become steadily 
more marked. 


For example, an expert in air transport services from Australia 
served in Greece, an agricultural extension expert from Greece 
served in Chile, a Chilean expert in malaria control served in 
Mexico, a maternal and child health specialist from Mexico served 
in India, an Indian expert in co-operative education served in the 
Philippines, a fisheries expert from the Philippines served in the 
United Arab Republic, and an economic adviser from the United 
Arab Republic served in Afghanistan.™ 


The number of countries from which experts have been re- 
cruited has risen from 61 to 77, and the proportion provided 
by three countries—France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—has fallen from over 50 per cent to 36 per 
cent. Similarly, the number of countries and territories pro- 
viding hospitality and training facilities has increased from 
45 to 107, and the proportionate share of the three countries 
has fallen from 46 to 27 per cent. 

Throughout the life of the Programme, the relative em- 
phasis on major fields has remained constant. FAO has 
regularly led with something over a quarter of the total 
funds, followed by UNTAA, WHO, UNESCO, and ILO, 
and dropping down to ICAO with a little over 4 per cent, 
and ITU and WMO with I| per cent each.” However, since 
FAO alone of the major agencies has no technical assistance 
program of its own, this is not a true reflection of the over- 
all emphasis. 

How far these allocations represent a real need and how 
far merely the established system is not easy to say. When 
EPTA was initiated, each participating agency was assigned 
a fixed quota determined by prevailing, and primarily West- 
ern, concepts of priorities. Although this system has under- 
4 ECOSOC, OR: 28th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 5, para. 18. 

55 [bid., p. 17, table. FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization), UNTAA 
(United Nations Technical Assistance Administration), WHO (World Health 
Organization), UNESCO (United Nations Educational and Scientific Organi- 
zation), ILO (International Labour Organisation), ICAO (International 
Civil Aviation nization), ITU (International Telecommunications Un- 
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gone a series of modifications, culminating in 1956 in “coun- 
try programing” as the basis for calculation, the initial pat- 
tern of relationships has persisted. 

More open to question is the fact that there has been 
little change in relative emphasis on the various regions of 
the world. True, expenditures in Africa have risen from 
around 8 per cent to just over 12 per cent, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in Europe and the Middle East. Aid to 
non-self-governing and trust territories, over 50 per cent of 
which will be spent in Africa, has climbed to a total of $1,340,- 
000 for 1959, an increase of 5 per cent over the previous 
year. But, except for this “gentle upward climb,” the allot- 
ments for 1958 are fairly typical: Asia and the Far East, 
34.5 per cent; Latin America, 27.5 per cent; Middle East, 
18.2 per cent; Africa, 12.2 per cent; Europe, 6.3 per cent 
(and 1.3 per cent for inter-regional programs). Of thirteen 
countries to receive over half a million dollars in 1959, only 
two were African—Egypt and Libya.” 


Financing 


This rigidity does not reflect a willful refusal to face the 
challenge of a changing world but sheer inability to stretch 
a highly inelastic budget. Not only is the available margin 
for new projects extremely small, but even the existing 
acceleration of African country programs cannot be main- 
tained “without significant increases in resources or serious 
inroads on important requirements elsewhere.” To make 
some increased provision for newly independent countries 
and for a few others where new opportunities have just de- 
veloped, 1960 target figures for many countries have been 
reduced by well over five per cent and further cuts may be 
necessary. 

56 Ibid., para. 9 and p. 17, table. 

57 India, $1,958,180; UAR, $1,358,860 (Egypt, $833,460; Syria, $525,400); 
Pakistan, $982,190; Indonesia, $966,257; Iran, $915,303; Burma, $811,048; 
Libya, $667,558; Afghanistan, 664,778; Yugoslavia, $646,000; Turkey, $591,- 


$45; Thailand, $581,967; Brazil, $566,887; Bolivia, $514,460. 
58 United Nations Doc. E/3236, 18 May 1959, para. 9. 
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Between 1957 and 1958, ERTA resources rose by only 1.5 
per cent (as contrasted with 18.7 per cent in 1952 and 1953) 
and in 1959 and 1960, they are expected to fall below the 
1958 figure of $31,307,200.% Although contributions from 
countries other than the United States have risen from 
$7,400,000 in 1952 to $17,599,952 in 1959, this increase has 
been more than offset by the fact that the United States 
reduced the percentage it would contribute to the program 
from 60 per cent to 45 in 1958 and to 40 in 1959. Nor is the 
situation improved by the fact that, as of 15 April 1959, 
$1,972,720 of pledged contributions for prior years was still 
outstanding, as was $526,714 for local costs, which are sup- 
posed to be paid in advance. 

Most regrettably, the necessity for retrenchment comes at 
precisely the moment when the need is greatest and demand 
most insistent. Not only are the growing number of new 
African states turning to the United Nations for aid but 
there are also new claims being made for substantive areas. 
IAEA was allotted $200,000 for 1959 and was able to draw 
up to $300,000 more from EPTA’s contingency fund; a 
preliminary figure of $600,000 has been set for 1960. Last 
summer ECOSOC, concerned that “‘illicit traffic in drugs 
remains at a high level,”® established an ongoing program 
of technical assistance in narcotics control within the regular 
United Nations budget, with a proposed expenditure for 
1960 of $75,000. 

In recognition of the growing pressures upon the Pro- 
gramme, ECOSOC asked the Secretary-General to convey 
to the governments being invited to the October 1959 pledg- 
ing conference the hope “that countries participating in 
the Programme will be prepared to further increase their 
contributions so that the programme can continue a gradual 
growth.’ The Technical Assistance Board (TAB) points out 


59 The United States pledged $38,000,000 to EPTA and the Special Fund 
on the understanding that its contribution was not to exceed 40 per cent of 
the total. The specific amount attributable to each program has not yet 
been announced. 

60 United Nations Doc. E/AC.7/L.331, 16 July 1959. 

61 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.190, 10 july 1959. 





that “it would surely not be too extravagant” to hope that 
this increase might, within the next few years, reach the level 
of $50,000,000. “The consequences of such an increase to 
‘the effectiveness of the work,” declared TAB wistfully, 
“would be out of all proportion to the relatively small sums 
involved.’’® 


Programs and Programing 


If the hopes of ECOSOC and TAB are not realized, there 
is a real danger that pressure for new programs may result 
in arbitrary curtailment of long-term ones. Technical assist- 
ance is not a wonder drug, and some of the most effective 
programs require several years to complete. As an example, 
one could cite the malaria eradication program in Mexico: 
one year of planning, four years of mass application of in- 
secticides and use of drugs, and three more years of sur- 
veillance. 

What is important—and there are hopeful signs of a 
growing recognition of this—is that realistic timetables be 
established in advance. ECOSOC decided last summer that 
any project planned to take more than two years must 
be approved by the government concerned “for the full 
duration of the project at such time as the project is first 
included in the country’s programme.” The agencies them- 
selves are making increasing use of Plans of Operations, 
which include dates for commencement and completion of 
projects and spell out the obligations of each party for the 
entire life of the project. This, TAB points out, “conduces 
not only to smooth and efficient implementation of a proj- 
ect but also to its gradual and orderly transfer to the Gov- 
ernment in course of time.” 

In the past, some projects have been unduly prolonged 
or have petered out because neither the administering 
agency nor the recipient government foresaw their true 
dimensions, and neither was prepared to invest what was 


62 ECOSOC, OR: 28th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 5, c 6. 
63 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.192, 17 July 1959. 
64 ECOSOC, OR: 28th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 5, para. 62. 
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needed when it was needed. That there are still 64 projects 
for which “completion dates are not yet known’ suggests 
the urgency of implementing ECOSOC’s resolution and of 
making agreed Plans of Operations a prerequisite of assist- 
ance. 

The very fact that funds are so limited puts a premium 
on their effective utilization. TAB describes a “continued 
trend away from piecemeal programming of technical assist- 
ance towards integration with development plans of various 
kinds.” This is particularly important in view of the grow- 
ing multiplicity of sources of development assistance. 

Ever since country programing was initiated in 1956 the 
Resident Representative has gained increasing importance 
as a coordinating agent. By the end of 1958, there were 34 
Resident Representative Offices covering 50 countries and 
territories. In addition to serving as liaison officers between 
the recipient governments and TAB, they now serve as 
channels for requests in the field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and as field representatives of the Special Fund. 
There are also signs of a strenuous effort on the part of 
many of the agencies to align their regular programs with 
EPTA’s so that they are mutually complementary. UNESCO, 
for example, now formulates its technical assistance pro- 
gram as a whole, irrespective of the source of financing, and 
planning is undertaken on a country or regional basis. 

The picture as regards cooperation between EPTA and 
non-United Nations programs still leaves something to be 
desired. Out of a total of 949 EPTA programs reviewed, there 
was “active co-operation” in 219 projects. This statement in 
itself is not very revealing since it neither defines “active 
co-operation” nor indicates what other programs were going 
on in the same areas with which they did not cooperate. 

The importance of a coordinated approach by donor agen- 
cies cannot be overstressed. Most underdeveloped countries 

85 [bid., para. 38. 

6 ECOSOC, OR: 28th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 5, p. 5. 

67 For a discussion of country programing procedure, see “Issues Before 
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have an underdeveloped governmental structure that can 
only be further weakened if it is subjected to the strain of 
competing claims for its attention and limited resources. 

Of 44 countries reviewed by TAB, only 9 had over-all 
development plans, 25 had partial plans, 6 were preparing 
plans, and 4 had none. Illustrative of some of the problems 
is the following excerpt from the 1959 TAB report on six 
countries: 


In one country in Asia and the Far East, in spite of the 
existence of a single channel for dealing with technical assist- 
ance matters, clearances with other ministries often tend to take 
too long—at times the services of an expert may be lost or pro- 
grammed fellowships may lapse because of delay in nominations. 
In a Latin American country, an inter-ministerial committee, 
established to look after planning and co-ordination, failed to 
meet; in another case, an executive decree of 1957 authorizing 
the establishment of a central co-ordinating body has not been 
put into effect. In the remaining cases, in Europe and Latin 
America, co-ordination appears to amount to little more than 
the channelling of requests for technical assistance through the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.® 


When such conditions prevail, governments cannot be ex- 
pected to provide, without assistance, the support neces- 
sary for implementation of technical assistance programs. 
Upon the donor agencies must rest the onus for ensuring 
that the government can and will take the requisite action. 

A number of devices have been worked out by certain 
governments and agencies that might be given wider appli- 
cation. In India, for example, the International Aid Co- 
ordination Unit requires a certificate from the requesting 
body stating that the counterpart personnel will be avail- 
able upon the expert’s arrival. In Chile, the fellowship pro- 
gram has been used to meet the future needs for counter- 
parts, while counterparts whose performance proves satis- 
factory receive serious consideration by UNESCO for ad- 
vanced study abroad. The Philippine government puts at 
the disposal of the Resident Representative a “Project De- 
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velopment Costs” fund, which has measurably increased the 
efficiency of the expert’s work. 


Evaluation 


The problem of evaluating technical assistance projects 
remains a thorny one. First, there is the thin spread over a 
vast area—some 1,300 projects in more than 100 countries 
and territories. Second, there is the fact that EPTA activities 
constitute only a fraction of the total development activities 
in a given country at a given time—expenditures of and 
through all members of the United Nations family repre- 
sent less than one per cent of total governmental expendi- 
tures, and the bulk of this comes from IBRD and IMF. 
“To attempt to isolate the contribution directly made by 
EPTA projects and to subject it to quantitative measure- 
ment would be an illusory operation.” Third, the par- 
ticipating organizations have to function within the frame- 
work of the recipient government’s policy and administra- 
tion, and thus the end result may be largely predetermined 
by factors beyond their control. And finally, the effects 
of technical assistance are both long-range and often in- 
tangible. 

Because of these difficulties, TAB, for the moment, is 
relying primarily on two fairly primitive criteria: 1) the 
extent to which experts’ recommendations are acted on and 
the results of such action, and 2) the use made of former 
fellows. In the instructions to Resident Representatives, 
however, a slightly more sophisticated approach is manifest. 
The Resident Representatives are asked to pay special at- 
tention to 


planning and co-ordinating machinery and the procedures re- 
lated thereto; . . . relation of the Programme activities to national 
development plans; . . . nature of the provision made by Gov- 
ernments for counterpart personnel; . . . provision made by 
Governments for administrative facilities; . . . value of assist- 
ance received in the form of experts, fellowships, and equip- 
ment and supplies; . . . employment of fellows on their return 
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to their countries in a given period, with special reference to the 
number and experience of fellows who returned to the country 
and were employed in positions of higher responsibility or in 
training their compatriots; . . . specific information about the 
project activities where significant results were being achieved; 
and ... any factors which prevented the maximum benefit being 
derived from technical assistance.” 


In an effort to come to grips with this problem, UNESCO 
has brought out a manual on “Measuring the Results of 
Development Projects,” but it will probably be some time 
before satisfactory evaluation techniques have been evolved. 

In reviewing United Nations technical assistance activi- 
ties, the Assembly is likely to center much of its attention 
on the needs of Africa. If the October Pledging Conference 
does not relieve the program rigidity by giving EPTA more 
adequate funds, the Assembly may ‘lay stress on renewed 
efforts to achieve savings through greater coordination, 
assumption of more administrative costs by agencies par- 
ticipating in EPTA, and reduction of some of the long- 
term programs, particularly those that have as yet no 
terminal date. 


OPEX 


This year a new type of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, stemming from a proposal made originally by 
the Secretary-General in 1956, has been inaugurated. Reso- 
lution 1256 (XIII) of 14 November 1958 formally author- 
ized the Secretary-General to help governments participating 
in United Nations technical assistance programs “to se- 
cure on a temporary basis the services of well qualified per- 
sons to perform duties of an executive or operational charac- 
ter as may be defined by the requesting Governments.” 
These internationally recruited experts would be the 
“servants” of the governments and their duties would “nor- 
mally include the training of nationals to assume as early 
as possible [their] responsibilities.” Under this program, 
now known by its acronym OPEX (operational and execu- 
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tive),”" governments contribute in their own currencies an 
amount not less than the total emoluments of one of their 
nationals performing similar duties, with the United Na- 
tions meeting the additional expense that the employment 
of such experts may involve. 

The resolution further stipulated that no requests falling 
within the competence of a specialized agency should be 
filled without prior consultation and agreement with that 
agency. The program was to be initiated “on a modest scale 
and on an experimental basis,” with no added administra- 
tive cost, using the existing machinery of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. For the first year of operation, $200,000 
was allocated and the Secretary-General was asked to report 
“in detail” to ECOSOC in the summer of 1959. 

When comments of member governments and specialized 
agencies were first solicited, over sixty governments replied, 
almost unanimously endorsing the concept, and some six- 
teen spontaneously announced their intention of asking 
for this service. While opinion was somewhat divided 
among the specialized agencies,” three have subsequently 
indicated their desire to participate. 

During its first six months of actual operation, OPEX 
received 90 requests from 13 Latin American, 7 Asian, 6 
African, and 2 Middle Eastern countries. By the end of 
July, four requests had been met and two more were sched- 
uled to be filled by October: General Manager, Jamaican 
Broadcasting Corporation; Director of Studies, National 
Centre of Political, Administrative and Juridical Studies, 
Laos; Air Traffic Controller, Tunisia; Director of Admin- 
istration in the Ministry of Finance, Panama; Chief Stat- 
istician, Malaya; and Manager of the Bank of Nepal. By 
the end of the year it is expected that 25 requests will have 
been filled—the maximum stipulated by the Assembly. 

Last summer the Secretary-General made his first report 
to ECOSOC and proposed that the program be continued 


71 Originally known as International Administrative Service. 

72 For a brief discussion of specialized agency reactions, see “Issues Before 
the Thirteenth General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 519 
(September 1958)., pp. 149-150. 
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with some increase in size.” The Council has endorsed 
continuation on an experimental basis and has asked that 
a detailed analysis, together with recommendations, be 
submitted in the summer of 1960. On the budgetary ques- 
tion, the Council has expressed itself somewhat equivocally. 
It suggested that the Assembly, in deciding upon the level 
of appropriations for 1960, take into account 


both the probability of savings on appropriations in 1959 be- 
cause of deferred implementation of the full programme and 
the desirability of allowing the Secretary-General to make a 
limited number of additional appointments in response to gov- 
ernmental requests of special urgency or importance.” 


It is expected that the Assembly will accept the Council’s 
recommendation to continue the program, and in view of 
the interest already manifested it may well authorize some 
additional appropriation. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Several agenda items dealing with human rights will be 
before the Assembly this fall: the draft Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights, a draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child, 
the draft Convention on Freedom of Information, and the 
question of race relations in South Africa. A proposal re- 
lating to the right of self-determination, postponed at the 
last session, may be re-introduced. Except for the draft 
Declaration on the Rights of the Child, all of these items 
have been the subject of Assembly discussion for some years. 

Last year the Assembly reviewed the program of advisory 
services in the field of human rights whereby the Secretariat 
is authorized to grant fellowships and scholarships, furnish 
the services of experts, and organize seminars as requested 
by governments. Thus far, the emphasis has been on regional 
seminars, since governments have shown little interest in 


73 United Nations Press Release SG/836, 15 July 1959. 
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the other two aspects of the program.’ Three had been held 
by autumn 1958, and the Secretary-General’s proposal that 
three be held during 1959 was enthusiastically approved 
amid numerous testimonials to their value. Several dele- 
gates particularly commended regional as opposed to more 
general seminars, although the Secretary-General was asked 
to keep the latter in mind. This year, seminars were held 
in Ceylon and in Argentina, both of these on judicial and 
other remedies against the illegal exercise or abuse of ad- 
ministrative authority, and one was held in Colombia on 
the participation of women in public life. There is every 
indication that this pattern will become a permanent feature 
of the United Nations’ work in the field of human rights. 


DRAFT COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Since 1954, the Third Committee has been spending a 
large proportion of its time discussing and redrafting the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the Covenant 
on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights originally writ- 
ten, with much travail, by the Commission on Human 
Rights. As a recent report of the Secretary-General pointed 
out, it is not surprising that the completion of the two 
Covenants is taking so long. Between them, he said, they 
“cover almost the whole of the relations between the indi- 
vidual and society, something which, as recently as a genera- 
tion ago, was considered as coming within the exclusive 
domestic jurisdiction of States.” “The task has not been 
made easier,” he added, “by the fact that some of the great 
political issues of our time have a direct bearing on some 
of the provisions.’ 

Last year, discussions in the Third Committee, extending 
over thirty-five meetings, resulted in the adoption of five 
more articles of the draft Covenant on Civil and Political 


1The Chinese delegate suggested during the debate that governments 
might be reluctant to ask for fellowships and the services of experts because 
this would be regarded as a confession that human rights were not ade- 
quately respected in their countries. 

2 United Nations Doc. E/CN.4/787, E/CN.6/348, 2 Mar. 1959, p. 5. 
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Rights. These provide that ‘‘no one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment” (Art. 7); “no one shall be held in slavery” or 
“servitude” or “required to perform forced or compulsory 
labour” (Art. 8); “everyone has the right to liberty and 
security of person,” including freedom from “arbitrary arrest 
or detention,” and the right to trial “within a reasonable 
time” (Art. 9); “all persons deprived of their liberty shall 
be treated with humanity and with respect for the inherent 
dignity of the human person” (Art. 10); amd “no person 
shall be imprisoned merely on the ground of inability to 
fulfil a contractual obligation” (Art. 11).2 Several of these 
articles are quite long, as it was considered necessary to de- 
fine key words and list permissible exceptions so that there 
would be no doubt about the meaning and scope of each 
right. 

Article 9 received especially careful attention. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the right to liberty and security of person 
should be precisely stated, though account should be taken 
of the diversity of national laws and procedures. The United 
Kingdom delegate felt that the phrase “arbitrary arrest or 
detention” was too vague and should not be used. Various 
definitions of “arbitrary” were then offered, causing the 
Japanese delegate to exclaim at one point that “the dis- 
agreement between the various English-speaking delegations 
was such as to confuse completely the other members of the 
Committee.”* The majority, however, decided that the word 
did have a clear meaning, and should be retained. 

Two provisions relating to the separation of juveniles 
from adult offenders and accused persons were not in the 
Commission on Human Rights’ draft but were introduced 
in Article 10 last year by Ceylon, whose delegate referred to 
the “constantly growing’’ number of juvenile delinquents, 
for whom “special treatment” should be provided.* An ob- 
jection was raised that many countries might not have the 

8 United Nations Doc. A/4045, 9 Dec. 1958, pp. 7-8, 11, 22, 28, 30. 
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facilities to separate juveniles from adults, but the Ceylonese 
amendments were adopted by large majorities. 

At the forthcoming session of the Assembly, the Third 
Committee will proceed with its laborious redrafting task. 


RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


The Assembly will have before it this year a draft Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child, adopted in April by the 
Commission on Human Rights.* The first draft was prepared 
in 1950, but pressure of other business prevented the Com- 
mission from considering it until 1957, when it was decided 
to ask for the comments of member states. The present draft 
reflects these comments as well as the recent discussions in 
the Commission. Further amendments proposed by the 
Soviet Union at ECOSOC last summer will also be before 
the Assembly. If the Declaration is adopted, no state will be 
required to implement it, but it will stand as a moral com- 
mitment similar to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which, in the opinion of many observers, has had 
great impact throughout the world despite its non-binding 
character. 

The draft begins with a preamble noting, among other 
things, that “the child needs special safeguards” and ‘“man- 
kind owes to the child the best it has to give” and conclud- 
ing with a statement that the General Assembly 
recognizes and proclaims the essential Rights of the Child to the 
end that he may have a happy childhood and be enabled to grow 
up to enjoy for his own good and for the good of society, the 
fundamental rights and freedoms. 

The first substantive article declares that the child shall 
enjoy the rights set forth regardless of “race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other status” and regardless 
of whether born “in or out of wedlock.” The second states 
that the child “shall be given the means” to develop “phys- 
ically, mentally, morally, spiritually and socially.” Subse- 


6 ECOSOC, OR: 28th Sess., 16 Mar.-10 Apr. 1959, Suppl. No. 8, pp. 23-24. 
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quent articles proclaim the child’s right to special legal pro- 
tection, to a name and nationality, to the benefits of social 
security, adequate nutrition, housing, recreation, and medi- 
cal services, to ‘‘grow up in an atmosphere of affection and 
moral and material security” in the care of his parents, to 
free and compulsory education, to be the first to receive 
protection and relief, to special treatment if handicapped, 
to protection against “all forms of neglect, cruelty and ex- 
ploitation,” and to be “brought up in a spirit of peace, 
friendship and brotherhood among nations.” 

It is an ambitious statement of principles that the Com- 
mission has presented. Probably only a few children in the 
world enjoy all these rights—or can expect to in the foresee- 
able future—but the majority of Assembly members are like- 
ly to believe that the Declaration will have value as a com- 
monly accepted goal toward which they can work. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


A draft Convention on Freedom of Information has been 
on the agenda of various sessions of the General Assembly 
since 1949, but no action has been taken because of deep 
differences of opinion concerning its provisions. The princi- 
pal unresolved questions are what restrictions on freedom 
of information should be permitted and whether these per- 
missible restrictions should be set forth in detail or covered 
by a general statement. As a rule, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have favored a list of specific restrictions, which will 
protect them from what they consider unfair reporting by 
the big news agencies of the Western world, while the West- 
ern states have favored fewer and less precise restrictions. 
No compromise has ever seemed possible, so there has been 
a tendency to restate these positions each year rather than 
discuss the articles in the draft Convention. Last year, how- 
ever, the Assembly voted to proceed to a discussion of the 
draft text in 1959. 

This decision represented a victory for the underdeveloped 
countries, supported by the Eastern European states. The 
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minority, most of them Western, felt either that there was 
no point going any further with the draft Convention be- 
cause there was no possibility of arriving at a generally ac- 
ceptable text or that work on the draft should be postponed 
until the prospect for agreement was brighter. The majority, 
however, agreed with the Philippine representative that “the 
best means of safeguarding and promoting freedom of in- 
formation was to adopt a convention.” 

Last spring, the United States, which has been opposed to 
the Convention, submitted to ECOSOC a simple five-article 
Declaration on Freedom of Information. Though described 
by some delegates as an attempt to sabotage the Convention, 
the draft Declaration has been circulated to member states 
for comment. It will not be on the Assembly's agenda. 

At the initiative of the United States, the Assembly adopt- 
ed two other resolutions dealing with freedom of informa- 
tion. Both reflect a belief that United Nations action in this 
field should emphasize practical measures to remove barriers 
to the free flow of news from country to country. The first 
expresses the hope that ECOSOC will formulate a program 
of “concrete action and measures . . . for the development 
of information enterprises in under-developed countries.’ 
The second recommends that member states encourage 
greater freedom of communication by facilitating access to 
United Nations information programs, supporting the ac- 
tivities of United Nations information centers, and facilitat- 
ing the free flow of accurate information through all media.* 

Since the end of the Assembly session, ECOSOC has al- 
ready taken some important decisions on practical meas- 
ures relating to freedom of information. It has requested 
UNESCO to survey the problems of providing technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries in this field and to 
report to ECOSOC before the summer of 1961. It has ap- 
proved a decision of the Commission on Human Rights to 
review regularly developments affecting freedom of informa- 

7GAOR: 13th Sess., 3rd Cmtte., 902nd Mtg., 4 Dec. 1958, para. 25. 
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tion and has asked the Secretary-General to provide reports 
on this subject. It has asked the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a special report covering developments since 1954, 
with particular emphasis on the news sources to which peo- 
ple have access, the extent to which they receive news of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and the 
facilities for the free flow of “accurate and undistorted” 
information into and out of underdeveloped countries.” 
It has commended the efforts of the International Telecom- 
munication Union, UNESCO, and other agencies to bring 
about a reduction of international press telegram rates. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


The right of peoples and nations to self-determination has 
been a favorite theme of many of the Asian and African 
members of the United Nations during the discussions on 
human rights in recent years. They have argued that self- 
determination is a fundamental human right which should 
be recognized and supported by the United Nations. The 


so-called “colonial” states have resisted this campaign, not 
(according to their statements) because they oppose self- 
determination, but because they believe it to be a political 
principle rather than a personal human right and too fuzzy 
a concept to be formally endorsed without clarification and 
definition. They also argue that if the United Nations is 
to champion the cause of self-determination, the phrase 
should apply to people who cannot exercise free choice 
within independent states as well as to the inhabitants of 
dependent territories. The “anti-colonial” states, with their 
greater voting strength in the General Assembly, succeeded 
in 1955 in achieving adoption of articles in both draft cov- 
enants affirming the right to self-determination—undefined. 
Last year, they scored additional victories in the Assembly. 

By a vote of 48 to 16, with 8 abstentions, the Assembly’s 
Third Committee rejected an ECOSOC proposal that an 
ad hoc commission be appointed to conduct a thorough 


10 ECOSOC Res. 718 (XXVII), 24 Apr. 1959. 
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study of the concept of self-determination. The “anti- 
colonial” states were impatient with the very idea of a study. 
The Moroccan delegate expressed the prevailing mood: 


The Committee could not afford the luxury of defining self- 
determination at a time when the right was still denied to 
many peoples, any more than a doctor could refuse to treat a 
patient on the pretext that his disease required a more thorough 
study." 

Probably because experience had shown the futility of 
long debate on this issue, the “colonial” states and their 
supporters did not argue especially forcefully in favor of 
a study, though they clearly preferred it to the next action 
the Committee took, which was subsequently endorsed by 
the Assembly. 

This was the establishment of a commission to conduct a 
“full survey” of the status of the right of peoples and na- 
tions to “permanent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources” and, where necessary, to make recommenda- 
tions for its strengthening. The underdeveloped countries 
consider this right ‘‘a basic constituent of the right to self- 
determination.’"* They fully agreed with the Indonesian 
delegate that ‘‘a country did not really achieve full sover- 
eignty until it became economically independent.”™ 

The more industrialized countries argued last year, as 
before, that in conducting this campaign for recognition 
of their sovereignty over their natural resources, the under- 
developed countries were likely to discourage foreign in- 
vestment and to prevent the expansion of economic develop- 
ment programs. The supporters of the resolution replied 
that adequate safeguards were provided since the resolution 
specifically said that 
due regard shall be paid to the rights and duties of States under 


international law and to the importance of encouraging inter- 
national co-operation in the economic development of under- 


developed countries. 
11GAOR: 13th Sess., 3rd Cmttee., 889th Mtg., 21 Nov. 1958, para 16. 
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When the commission established under the resolution 
makes its report to ECOSOC early in 1960, this ground 
will no doubt be gone over again. 

Action was postponed on a third resolution dealing with 
self-determination, and this may be brought up for discus- 
sion in the forthcoming Assembly session. Once again the 
“colonial” and “anti-colonial” states may meet head on, 
since this proposal is quite far-reaching. It involves the 
establishment of a commission to examine any situation 
resulting from alleged denial of the right to self-determina- 
tion, provide its good offices for peaceful settlement, and, 
if necessary, report the facts with appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly. 


RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The prospect for any change in South Africa’s racial poli- 
cies is more bleak, yet more fraught with potential explo- 
sion, than ever. Thirteen members have asked that the 
General Assembly once again attempt to secure South Afri- 
ca's “adherence to the provisions of the Charter and of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Last year, encouraged by the return of South Africa to 
participation in the General Assembly (except for debates 
on its racial policies) and eager to muster almost unani- 
mous support for a renewed appeal to the Union, delegates 
were notably conciliatory. Many of them acknowledged 
the complexity of the problem and the fact that other na- 
tions, too, had “racial” difficulties. 

The draft resolution submitted by thirty-three countries 
to the Special Political Committee was, in the words of 
the Liberian delegate, couched “in the mildest of terms.’"® 
It “solemnly” called upon all member states “to bring their 
policies into conformity with their obligation under the 
Charter to promote the observance of human rights and 

14 United Nations Doc. A/4147, 15 July 1959 and/Add. 1, 22 July 1959. 

15In 1957, South Africa withdrew from active participation in protest 


against continual discussion of “its domestic affairs.” 
16GAOR: 13th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 94th Mtg., para. 7. 
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fundamental freedoms,” and expressed “regret and con- 
cern” that South Africa had “not yet responded to appeals 
of the General Assembly that it reconsider governmental 
policies which impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same rights and fundamental freedoms.’’” 

This resolution was passed unchanged by the Assembly 
with the largest majority in the long history of debates on 
this question. Only five states voted against it, and it is 
noteworthy that even these (as well as the four abstainers) 
took pains to disassociate themselves from the policy of 
apartheid; they contended instead that Article 2(7) of the 
Charter placed the matter outside the Assembly's compe- 
tence. The majority had come a long way since the previous 
year, when it had numbered only 59 as compared with 70. 
Among those voting with the majority for the first time 
was the United States, which was complimented by a num- 
ber of delegates for its attempts to ameliorate its own racial 
situation. 

The Union has, however, set its feet firmly on the path 
of apartheid. Two major bills have been approved this year, 
despite considerable protest from individual white South 
Africans. One, the Extension of University Education Act, 
closes hitherto “open” universities to non-whites and pro- 
vides for establishment of government-controlled ethnic 
universities. The one non-white college, Fort Hare, was 
placed under the direct control of the Bantu Education 
Department. 

Even more fundamental and radical is the Bantu Self- 
Government Act, whereby the government will eventually 
give tribal councils in eight African reserves, amounting to 
thirteen per cent of the land area of the country, a limited 
amount of local authority. These councils are, however, to 
be nominated by the Minister of Bantu Development and 
subject to arbitrary dismissal by him. The “Bantustans” 
will send “representatives” to their fellow tribesmen living 


17 General Assembly Res. 1248 (XIII), 30 Oct. 1958. 





in “European” areas, but these latter—the best educated 
and most advanced of the Africans—wil! be unable to par- 
ticipate in either the tribal councils or Parliament, despite 
the fact that they make up some fifty-eight per cent of the 
African population of 9,000,000. The last remaining white 
members of Parliament (three Assemblymen, four Senators) 
having African constituencies will be eliminated. 

A half-million pounds from the South African Native 
Trust Fund (whose moneys include taxes paid by the Afri- 
cans themselves) will be invested in a Bantu Development 
Corporation, although there are indications that much of 
this will be used for establishing white-controlled indus- 
tries on the fringes of the reserve areas, and although the 
Tomlinson Commission, appointed in 1954 to study how 
full-scale apartheid might operate, estimated that £10,000,- 
000 annually would be needed for development purposes 
in tribal areas. 

The South African government hopes that the Bantu 
Self-Government Act, by recognizing the principle of self- 
rule for at least part of the African population, will strength- 
en its claim to being the logical administrator of the contigu- 
ous British protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland. Although it has not received any encourage- 
ment in this desire from the United Kingdom government, 
the Union is counting on these areas to absorb much of its 
African population under apartheid and has been footnot- 
ing its maps of the tribal reserves with: “inclusion of pro- 
tectorates within these areas is here assumed.” 

Despite—or perhaps because of—laws restricting, inter 
alia, Africans’ ability to hold public meetings and travel 
freely, and the arrest of more than 1,250,000 Africans an- 
nually, racial tension has been increasing. Demonstrations 
against extension of apartheid are becoming more frequent. 


18 The Coloured (mixed) and Asian populations are apparently to remain 
outside both “Bantustan” and the Union system, except for certain limited 
rights in the latter. 

19 The New York Times, 7 May 1959. 
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In June, the largest riots in a decade broke out in Durban, 
set off by government attempts to close illicit liquor stills 
operated by African women: several Africans were killed 
by police fire. A nation-wide strike has been promised if 
the African National Congress (ANC), the largest legal 
voice of the African community, is banned; in what may 
be a prelude to such banning, the Union government has 
forbidden ANC’s three top leaders, including President- 
General Albert Luthuli, from attending any gathering for 
five years. Furthermore, a new and more militant Pan-Afri- 
can Congress has been formed this year and seems to be 
picking up support from those weary of ANC’s emphasis 
on passive resistance. In June, ANC instituted a boycott of 
goods produced by supporters of the Nationalist govern- 
ment, and the Africans are receiving important backing 
from outside South Africa. Following up last winter's agree- 
ment among African trade unionists at the All-African Peo- 
ple’s Conference in Accra to apply economic sanctions 
against the Union, workers in Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda recently declared they would neither handle nor 
consume South African goods;” similar action had already 
been taken by unionists in Ghana and Jamaica. These 
moves have the support of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and can be expected to intensify 
as the strength of African nationalist organizations increases. 

At the Fourteenth General Assembly, there may be a 
move to reactivate something similar to the three-member 
expert United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation 
in South Africa, which was suspended in 1955 after having 
submitted three annual reports; the many new members, 
particularly, have not the means for a comprehensive factual 
review of the situation. In terms of effective action, how- 
ever, the Assembly faces the blank wall of South African 
rejection, as epitomized by the statement of the Minister 
of Education during a recent parliamentary debate: “The 


20 The New York Times, 20 July 1959. Kenya imported over $9,000,000 
worth of goods from South Africa in the first three months of 1959. 
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Government will not be diverted from their course by any- 
one in the world.” 


Indians in South Africa 


A different aspect of the same problem is posed by the 
question of South Africa’s treatment of people of Indian 
origin. Although by now ninety per cent of them have been 
born in South Africa, Asians were originally brought to 
the Union as laborers and promised equitable treatment 
under the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, signed by the 
Union government and the then British Government of 
India. India and Pakistan have, since the earliest General 
Assembly, contended that this Agreement is not being ful- 
filled. 

The 450,000 Asians, who control much of the retail trade 
and commerce in the Union, are in a particularly difficult 
position. Under the racial concepts of apartheid, they find 
it increasingly impossible to settle either in African or 
European areas and are thus, as merchants, finding them- 
selves virtually deprived of their means of livelihood. Inso- 
far as their shops are in African areas, they are natural 
targets for anti-foreign sentiment, even though Indians, too, 
suffer from South Africa’s policy of discrimination against 
all non-whites. 


Although Assembly resolutions urging South Africa to 
enter into negotiations with India and Pakistan have been 
passed by increasingly large majorities—last year after the 
shortest debate ever, only ten nations abstained and none 
voted against the resolution inviting states to “use their good 
offices, as appropriate, to bring about negotiations”*’—these 
resolutions have been ignored by the Union government. 
India and Pakistan have once again requested the General 
Assembly to discuss the matter.” 


21 The New York Times, 12 Apr. 1959. 

22 General Assembly Res. 1302 (XIII), 10 Dec. 1958. In past resolutions, the 
General Assembly has also appointed Good Offices Committees in an attempt 
to ameliorate the situation. 

%3 United Nations Docs. A/4145 and A/4146, 15 July 1959. 
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REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 


The 40,000,000 people who, since 1945, have been forced 
from their homelands are eloquent testimony to the tensions 
and strife of our “post-war” era. About 15,000,000 refugees 
are still without a permanent solution to their wanderings, 
and while a number are being settled, the ranks of the home- 
less continue to swell through natural increase and the addi- 
tion of new groups fleeing new conflicts. For many of them, 
life in “temporary” camps and settlements has dragged on 
for years, and their physical and psychological sufferings are 
all too often translated into political pressures which again 
threaten the world’s peace. For most of the world, the refugees 
are indeed the “forgotten men”; only occasionally will a dra- 
matic crisis like that in Hungary in 1956 draw the busy 
world’s attention to the misfortunes of the homeless, and then 
the interest is hardly contagious. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
Recognizing the need for further and more expeditious 


action, the Thirteenth General Assembly urged its members 
to “co-operate, in accordance with the national wishes and 
needs of each country and from a humanitarian point of 
view,” in promoting a World Refugee Year. The aims of 
the Year, which began on | July 1959, are: 

(a) To focus interest on the refugee problem and to encourage 


additional financial contributions from Governments, voluntary 
agencies and the general public for its solution, 


(b) To encourage additional opportunities for permanent ref- 
ugee solutions . . . on a purely humanitarian basis and in 
accordance with the freely expressed wishes of the refugees 
themselves.’ 

The Year has no centrally directed program; rather, it is de- 
signed to stimulate and coordinate national efforts on behalf 
of refugees, each country or non-governmental -organization 
being left to decide how best to make its contributions. The 
United Nations will aid directly in the work of coordination 


~ 1General Assembly Res. 1285 (XIII), 5 Dec. 1958. 





through a small staff under Claude de Kémoularia, the 
Secretary-General’s special representative for the Year. A 
similar organization, the International Committee for World 
Refugee Year, has been established to facilitate the coordina- 
tion of non-governmental activities. 

‘While obviously the problems of all the world’s refugees 
will not be solved in a year’s time, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Auguste R. Lindt, has pointed 
out that “despite the widely held opinion to the contrary, 
the refugee problem [is] not an insoluble one.’* What is 
required is a concerted effort to get off dead center, to elimi- 
nate the residual refugee camps, and to make a determined 
start on the newer problems. By 20 July, fifty-four coun- 
tries and some seventy non-governmental organizations had 
announced participation and had pledged a total of $2,400,- 
000 in cash and a like sum in kind. The need is undeniable; 
each of the relief operations reported below is suffering 
greatly from lack of funds, and each looks to the Year for 
special assistance. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


On | January 1959 the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) began a new five-year term with a 
million and a half refugees under its purview. UNHCR oper- 
ates with the advice of the recently established Executive 
Committee for the High Commissioner’s Programme, which 
has replaced the old UNREF Executive Committee and is 
designed to permit a more flexible and dynamic approach to 
international refugee assistance. An annual review assures 
that the programs are actually being tailored to fit the exist- 
ing situation, while the separate consideration being accord- 
ed these programs will permit contributors, both govern- 
mental and private, to earmark their donations for those 
aspects of UNHCR’s work that most interest them. An addi- 
tional advantage of the new arrangement is that the High 
Commissioner can now appeal directly for funds without 
waiting for the General Assembly’s authorization. 


2GAOR: 13th Sess., 3rd Cmtte., 870th Mtg., 3 Nov. 1958, para. | 
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In 1959, UNHCR is carrying out six individual programs 
calling for a total minimum budget of $4,700,000 ($3,700,- 
000 expected to come from government contributions and 
the rest from voluntary sources), with a total of $6,000,000 
required “if additional pressing needs of refugees [are] to be 
met.’* By 30 June 1959, however, only $3,593,505 had been 
subscribed through governmental channels. For 1960, the 
Executive Committee set the financial targets at $4,700,000 
for regular allocations and $7,300,000 in special allocations 
from funds to be collected through World Refugee Year, 
making a total of $12,000,000 to be raised throughout the 
world. 


One of the most urgent UNHCR projects in 1959 is the 
European camp clearance program. Its object is to resettle 
the last of the old refugees, many of whom have been suf- 
fering the debilitating effects of camp life since the end of 
World War I!. Of 19,600 under the High Commissioner’s 
mandate in camps in Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy 
on 31 December 1958, 7,600 are to be settled under pre- 
existing plans, leaving 12,000 for the special camp clearance 
program. The program calls for 6,000 to be resettled in 
1959 at a cost of about $2,900,000, with the rest to be taken 
care of by the end of 1960. About half the money is to be 
spent for the construction of housing, while the next largest 
amount will go for counseling and rehabilitation services, 
particularly important for groups like these who have so 
long remained on the fringes of organized society. The pro- 
gram has proceeded well so far; as of 30 April, some 3,500 
refugees had been enabled to leave the camps. 

Along with European camp clearance, the Far Eastern 
program is receiving the most attention from the High Com- 
missioner’s Office. This program is operated in conjunction 
with the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion (ICEM) and is responsible for the resettlement of some 
9,500 refugees still in mainland China. These unfortunate 
people are predominantly Russians who have been in Asia 


" 8United Nations Doc. A/4104, 18 May 1959, para. 67. 








since they fled the Russian Revolution forty years ago; a 
high proportion of them are aged or occupationally handi- 
capped. The resettlement operation was originally to take 
place over a three-year period, but because the refugees’ 
situation has greatly deteriorated recently, the program has 
been given highest priority and hopefully will be finished 
sooner. As of 31 March 1959, visas and transportation funds 
were available for 3,400 persons, leaving about 6,000 strand- 
ed in the most difficult of circumstances. To complete the 
operation ICEM requires about $3,000,000 for transporta- 
tion, which it hopes will be raised through World Refugee 
Year. UNHCR’s budget for 1960 calls for a regular alloca- 
tion of $750,000, with the hope that the Year will add another 
$720,000 to permit it to finish its work of caring for the refu- 
gees in transit through Hong Kong. 

Since the major effort in 1959 is on these two operations, 
the program for non-settled refugees living outside the camps 
has been allotted the minimal sum of $700,000, over $500,- 
000 of which is being spent on the settlement of handicapped 
cases (about 29,000 of the 97,000 refugees in this category). 
The Executive Committee has, however, given this program 
special attention in its plans for 1960, according it a total 
allocation of $6,870,000, over half of all the funds requested 
by the High Commissioner for that year. Other ongoing pro- 
grams are those for legal assistance to refugees, aid for new 
refugees in Greece where recent arrivals from various coun- 
tries have placed a very heavy burden on the authorities, and 
a program for aid to individual cases whereby funds are al- 
located from a special emergency account “in order to ensure 
the complete solution of an individual refugee’s problems.” 
The budget for all these activities has been increased for the 
year 1960, in the hope that World Refugee Year will fulfill 
its promise. 


Special Refugee Problems 


No one is certain exactly how many Algerians have fled 
the unhappy events in their homeland since 1954. A mini- 
mum estimate at the end of 1958 put the figure at 165,000, 
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about 85,000 in Tunisia and 80,000 in Morocco. Subsequent- 
ly, the UNHCR has estimated the number to exceed 180,- 
000.* Of these, about 50 per cent are children, 35 per cent 
women, and only 15 per cent men—most of them over 40 
years of age. This presents a particularly difficult problem 
since there is practically no chance for such a group to be- 
come self-supporting, even if employment opportunities were 
available. The refugee influx quickly surpassed the capacity 
of the Moroccan and Tunisian relief services, and appeals 
for international assistance were made through the High 
Commissioner’s office. By the end of 1958, in addition to 
funds totaling $116,000 given through UNHCR, about §1.,- 
000,000 had been furnished bilaterally. The League of Red 
Cross Societies, which together with the Tunisian and Moroc- 
can Red Crescent organizations have assumed the bulk of 
the relief load, received another million in gifts from na- 
tional societies. Funds were so low early in 1959 that the 
Moroccan and Tunisian authorities feared they might have to 
cut the relief allowance, but contributions have since picked 
up, totaling about $3,450,000 in cash and kind received as 
of 30 June. This has permitted the distribution of foodstuffs 
to approach the planned level of 1,600 calories per person 
per day. 

The problem is still serious, however, for the influx of 
refugees continues. Everything has been planned so far on 
the basis of 180,000 refugees, which number will soon be 
surpassed it it has not been already. While France has in- 
vited the repatriation of the refugees and has stated that they 
will suffer no legal disabilities, it seems most unlikely that 
any great number of them will be in a position to return be- 
fore the condition of their homeland is stabilized. Since both 
Tunisia and Morocco suffer from underemployment of their 
own work force, the refugees will presumably have to be 
supported with international assistance for some time in the 
future. 





_ 4The Algerian Front of National Liberation has put the figure closer to 
300,000. See FLN’s “The Problem of Algerian Refugees” (New York, Arab 
Information Center, June 1959). 
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In Asia, the biggest refugee problem falls under the man- 
date of no United Nations agency. This is the problem involv- 
ing some 1,000,000 Chinese who have fled mainland China to 
the tiny British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. About 700,000 
—one-third of the colony’s population—are currently living 
there, the vast majority encamped in makeshift shacks or 
sleeping on rooftops or in doorways of the city’s slums. Refu- 
gees continue to pour in, most of them illegally, and simply 
blend into the mass of urban poor. The main burden for 
their care is borne by the Hong Kong Government, which 
allocates about $40,000,000 annually for relief and housing 
construction measures. The United States has sent about 
$5,000,000 worth of surplus foods a year, and many volun- 
tary agencies have contributed important services and sup- 
plies.® Still, these efforts have made no real inroads on the 
basic problem of settling the refugees permanently where 
they can become productive members of society. Since the 
only feasible places for mass emigration—Taiwan and South- 
east Asia—have population problems of their own, the best 
hope at present lies in expanding the Hong Kong economy, 
though it is doubtful that such expansion can do much more 
than keep abreast of the influx of new refugees. Progress has 
recently been made in enlarging the farmland area in the 
small part of the Chinese mainland belonging to the Crown 
Colony, but this obviously can be considered only a begin- 
ning. 

The United Nations has given the Chinese refugee prob- 
lem only belated consideration, partly because until 1957 
the British authorities were reluctant to ask for assistance 
and partly because of the legal ambiguities of the refugees’ 
position. (The problem is complicated by the existence of 
two Chinese governments: since it is the Nationalist govern- 
ment which represents China in the United Nations, the 
refugees are still legally under that government’s protection 
and thus do not fall under the High Commissioner’s man- 
date.) It was not until its twelfth session that the General 





5 The New York Times, 21 May 1959. 
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Assembly recognized the obvious fact “that the problem is 
such to be of concern to the international community” and 
authorized the High Commissioner “to use his good offices 
to encourage arrangements for contributions.”* During 1958 
he drew the attention of the world’s governments to the refu- 
gees’ difficulties both in a statement to the Thirteenth As- 
sembly and in a letter detailing their most pressing needs. 
Government contributions to World Refugee Year for the 
Chinese refugees totaled $400,000 as of 1 July. Since there 
is no regular allocation for the Hong Kong refugees in any 
United Nations budget, they are even more dependent than 
most on success of the Year. 


International Protection 


One signal contribution World Refugee Year might make 
would be to convince member states to accede to the various 
international conventions promoted by UNHCR for the pro- 
tection of refugees. One of these deals with a little-known 
group of refugees, the stateless seamen, who, because they 


have no passports, are unable to leave their ships. The 1957 
Hague Agreement aims to give legal protection to these men, 
who now number about 8,000,’ by establishing conditions 
for the issuance of travel documents. The agreement has now 
beer ratified by two of the participating governments— 
France and the United Kingdom—but still must be ratified 
by the six others before it comes into force. A number of 
governments are applying the principles of the Agreement 
in advance of its entry into force. 

The most basic of all legal instruments protecting refu- 
gees is the 1951 Convention Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees, which provides for them at least as favorable treatment 
as that accorded aliens.* This Convention, known as the 
‘Magna Carta for Refugees,” is now in force among only 
the twenty-two states that have ratified it. No new states 
have been added to the list within the last year, but Chile 

General Assembly Res. 1167 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 

7 The New York Times, 17 July 1959. 


8 See “Issues Before the Sixth General Assembly,” International Concilia- 
tion, No. 474 (October 1956), pp. 439-441. 
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and Colombia have submitted the Convention to their parlia- 
ments, and several other countries in Europe and Latin 
America are understood to be considering ratification or 
accession. 

The problem of statelessness, while not under the High 
Commissioner's purview, is closely related to the refugee 
problem. The 1954 Convention Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons has finally received the six ratifications re- 
quired for it to enter into force. This Convention would 
apply to stateless persons certain sections of the Convention 
on Refugees that afford legal and social protection. The con- 
ference of thirty-eight nations which met in Geneva the past 
spring represents an ambitious attempt to reduce the inci- 
dence of statelessness in the future. A person may become 
stateless either through being born such or through his na- 
tionality’s being withdrawn before he has acquired a new 
one. Basing its discussion on draft articles prepared by the 
International Law Commission at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the conference agreed on an 
article covering people in the first category. No acceptable 
formula was found, however, to cover the case of people de- 
prived of their nationality. The adoption, by a slim majority, 
of a reservation to the draft article that would have permitted 
countries to maintain all their existing laws on this subject 
led to the angry resignation of the president of the confer- 
ence. The conference then adjourned in confusion after 
adoption of a motion to reconsider the controversial amend- 
ment and of a resolution asking the “competent organ” of 
the United Nations to reconvene the conference at the ear- 
liest possible time. 

Unlike last year, the General Assembly does not plan any 
special action on the High Commissioner’s refugees during 
its fourteenth session, but thanks to World Refugee Year the 
whole problem should receive a thorough hearing. If refu- 
gees become a focal point of discussion, it is quite possible 
that such a touchy question as the 12,000 to 18,000 Tibetan 
refugees washed up on India’s doorstep may be aired. 
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PALESTINE REFUGEES 


With the mandate of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) due to expire on 
30 June 1960, the question of aid to the Arab refugees has 
taken on new urgency. Last year the General Assembly was 
startled from its routine debate on this perennial question 
by the announcement of the United States delegate that his 
country was “not in favor of perpetuating the dependent 
status of nearly a million refugees” and considered “that the 
continuation of UNRWA was not the proper way to handle 
the question.””* Since the United States contributes seventy 
per cent of UNRWA’s budget, some new thinking became 
imperative. In response primarily to a United States sugges- 
tion, the Secretary-General agreed to undertake an examina- 
tion of the problems involved in continuing United Nations 
assistance to the refugees and to recommend action after 
UNRWA’s mandate expires. His report is now before the 
Assembly." 

The essentials of the problem have not changed. As both 
victims and living symbols of Arab-Israel tensions, the refu- 
gees’ uncertain status has posed one more threat to the 
peace in the Middle East—one that has so far resisted every 
attempt at conciliation. Under the most adverse political and 
financial circumstances, UNRWA has done magnificent work 
in feeding its million charges, providing housing for 400,000 
and schooling for 190,000. That relief standards have been 
minimal is evident from the fact that last year’s receipts 
limited expenditures to less than ten cents per person per 
day. Through no fault of the Agency itself, its work has been 
essentially static, unable to offer anything toward a perma- 
nent solution of the refugees’ problems. The Agency's at- 
tempts at large-scale employment schemes and development 
projects have been blocked by the objections of the Arab 
states and the refugees themselves, to whom projects such as 


9GAOR: 13th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 102nd Mtg., 10 Nov. 1958, paras. 5-6. 

10 United Nations Doc. A/4121, 15 June 1959. The New York Times of 
20 June 1959 has stated that both the Arab states and the United States 
“were consulted by the Secretary-General before the report was issued.” 
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the plan for the Yarmuk/Jordan Valley “imply permanent 
resettlement away from their ancestral homes and the aban- 
donment of their hopes of repatriation." As if this were not 
enough, a budgetary crisis in 1957 forced the curtailment of 
the two forms of self-help assistance the refugees would ac- 
cept—the vocational training program for the young and 
the program of aid to families wishing to establish themselves 
in some self-supporting enterprise. 

It is evident that any permanent solution of the refugees’ 
problem will require some adjustment of both the Israel 
and Arab positions, which have altered little since 1948. 
The Arab nations, which in this matter claim to speak for 
the majority of the refugeees, have maintained that the only 
just solution is that of “repatriation,” meaning, presumably, 
the return of the refugees to their former homes and way of 
life in what is now the state of Israel. In support of their con- 
tention, the Arab states have cited the General Assembly’s 
1948 resolution 
that the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at 
peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at 


the earliest practicable date, and that compensation should be 
paid for the property of those choosing not to return.” 


For its part, Israel has contended that it cannot possibly 
absorb several hundred thousand people who have “for ten 
years been nourished solely on the sentiment of hatred for 
Israe].’"* It considers the proper solution to be the “resettle- 
ment” of the refugees within the Arab states, where they 
would live in a milieu far more similar to the one they left 
than they would find by returning to the Israel of today. 
The Secretary-General’s analysis of the Palestine refugee 
problem lays the foundation for what could be a practical, 
apolitical solution. It avoids the implications of “repatria- 
tion” and “resettlement” by dealing only with the “reintegra- 
tion” of the refugees into the productive life of the Middle 
East. It points out that a de facto integration of the refugees 


 11GAOR: 138th Sess., 1958, Su pl. No. 14, para. 4 
12 General Assembly Res. 194 “ttn, 11 Dec. 
18 GAOR: 13th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 106th Mig. 17 Nov. 1958, para. 18. 
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into the area’s economy would not in any way prejudice their 
legal case for returning to their former homes, while it would 
offer them a realistic alternative. This reintegration would 
“for the immediate future at least, require capital imports suf- 
ficient to render possible an increase in national income and 
capital formation . . . at least proportional to the increase 
in population.” While recognizing that a political dispute is 
at the heart of the refugee problem, the Secretary-General 
concludes: 


The perspective is not a discouraging one, provided that the 
world is willing to assist the region in its economic development 
and provided, further, that, step by step and as economic condi- 
tions permit, progress regarding the political and psychological 
obstacles is sought in a constructive spirit and with a sense of 
justice and realism. 


The second part of the report recommends the continuance 
of UNRWA “pending progress in the economic field,” but 
with some important modifications in the Agency's opera- 
tions, which would: 


1) review the ration lists to remove ineligibles and unre- 
ported dead and add the names of children born since 1950 
who have not been receiving help (the numbers in each 
category are considered about equal); 

2) share more administrative tasks with the host govern- 
ments, and make them responsible for the schooling of the 
young; 

3) resume on a much larger scale the programs of assistance 
for self-support and vocational training; 

4) extend relief to the “economic refugees” — the border 
villagers, Gaza , and Bedouins whose traditional means 
of livelihood, if not their actual homes, lay on Israel's side 
of the border. 


These proposals would naturally involve much greater 
expenditure of money by United Nations members than has 
in the past been made available for UNRWA operations, but 
this is more likely to be forthcoming for a plan that prom- 


14 United Nations Doc. A/4121, 15 June 1959, paras. 6, 18. 





ises some hope of eventually liquidating the problem. Ob- 
viously, much depends on the degree to which the directly 
interested parties do approach the problem “in a constructive 
spirit.” 

While any great degree of optimism would certainly be 
misplaced, from time to time there are signs that positions 
could become less rigid. Israel has shown a willingness to 
discuss terms of compensation for property left behind and 
to extend the family reunification plan which has settled 
some 35,000 former Arab refugees within its borders. Among 
the Arab states, Jordan is in a particularly difficult position, 
with over a third of her population composed of Palestine 
refugees. Since the country has few economic resources, the 
attraction of large developmental programs is particularly 
strong, and similar pressures in other host countries may at- 
tenuate the hostility the Arab states have in the past shown 
to projects of this sort. The various organizations of refugees 
have recently combined into the Palestine Arab Congress, 
although it is uncertain what influence this group will wield. 
The Arabs’ position should become more clear when the 
Arab League meets in Casablanca just before the General 
Assembly opens. 

If the Assembly's debate produces a concrete plan for 
economic assistance, backed by the assurance of funds, the 
interested parties may more easily be persuaded of the value 
of “reintegration.” The alternative might be termination of 
UNRWA and all international assistance, leaving the Arab 
states to struggle unaided with all the political and economic 
problems that would devolve upon them, and increasing 
the chances for a resumption of the Arab-Israel war. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


. 


The agenda of the Sixth Committee at the fourteenth 
Assembly session will be one of the shortest in its history. 
Only four items will be considered—diplomatic intercourse 
and immunities, the question of publishing an international 
juridical yearbook, the question of initiating a study on the 
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regime of historic bays, and the report of the International 
Law Commission (ILC) on the work of its eleventh session. 
Since the Commission will have no new complete: drafts for 
action or comment, debate on this last topic is likely to be 
general and result merely in a resolution taking note of the 
report. Some aspects of the question of outer space might 
possibly be referred to the Committee.’ One further ques- 
tion—the election of a judge to the International Court of 
Justice to replace Judge José Guerrero, of El Salvador, who 
died in 1958—will be before the Assembly as a whole. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE AND IMMUNITIES 


The major legal question on the agenda concerns diplo- 
matic intercourse and immunities, to be discussed for the 
second time. Last year the Assembly considered draft articles 
submitted by ILC, which had suggested that they be recom- 
mended to governments with a view to conclusion of a 
convention.’ 

In the Sixth Committee, two possible courses of action— 
one postponing the entire matter until the fourteenth ses- 
sion, the other asking for immediate agreement to conclude 
a convention—were discussed but not pressed to the vote. 
The resolution ultimately adopted, without an opposing 
vote, recorded the somewhat equivocal decision to include 
the question on the agenda of the fourteenth session “with 
a view to the early conclusion of a convention on diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities” and to consider at that time 
“to what body the formulation of the convention should be 
entrusted.” States were asked to submit their comments for 
circulation before the fourteenth session.’ : 

The Assembly’s decision reflected rather the feeling of 
governments that more time was needed to study the Com- 
mission’s draft than any fundamental reservations regarding 
the draft. Indeed, most members of the Sixth Committee 
praised the ILC efforts, although there appeared to be a 


1 See above, pp. 30-31. 
2 For the text of the ILC draft, see GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 9, 


pp. 11-27. 
3 General Assembly Res. 1288 (XIII), 5 Dec. 1958. 





difference of view as to the urgency of concluding an inter- 
national convention on the subject. Some governments— 
notably those from Eastern Europe—pressed strongly for a 
convention as soon as possible. Other governments felt that 
conclusion of a convention should await the completion of 
work on the related questions of consular intercourse and 
immunities and ad hoc diplomacy. Still others, while recog- 
nizing the value of codifying international law in this field, 
felt nonetheless that there was no need for haste, since dis- 
putes regarding diplomatic intercourse and immunities were 
not sources of international tension. This view was expressed 
by the delegate from Peru, who said: 


It was incongruous that, at a time when the world was faced 
with such grave matters as nuclear weapons, the Sixth Commit- 
tee should be devoting so much time to the discussion of a draft 
which dealt with somewhat secondary matters. The Commis- 
sion’s draft was almost exclusively about questions of form 
which had not given rise to any serious difficulties in interna- 
tional relations.‘ 


As of 15 July 1959, nineteen states had submitted com- 
ments on the Commission’s draft articles. Some merely gave 
general endorsement of the value of an international con- 
vention; others commented on specific articles. The United 
States, which had earlier expressed grave reservations about 
the wisdom of concluding a convention that would, it felt, 
“freeze the status quo and . . . prevent normal development 
of desirable diplomatic practices,’ indicated that, while 
still having reservations, it would give the matter further 
consideration if a majority of states favored the conclusion 
of a convention.*® 

Although the discussion at the fourteenth session will 
probably deal mainly with the procedural question of 
whether to call an international conference to draft a con- 
vention or to undertake the task in the Sixth Committee 
itself (at a future session), several governments have empha- 
sized that any debate will involve a fairly detailed article- 


-4GAOR: 13th Sess. 6th Cmtte., 574th Mtg., 4 Nov. 1958, para. $2. 
5GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 9, Annex, Sec. 20, para. 3. 
6 United Nations Doc. A/4164, 28 July 1959. 
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by-article analysis of the Commission’s draft. Several of the 
draft articles were mentioned in the course of debate at 
the thirteenth session as needing revision. 

For instance, draft Article 7 concerning the representa- 
tion of a foreign government by a national of the receiving 
state was termed archaic by several speakers. Article 36, 
extending to the members of the family, household, and ad- 
ministrative and technical staff virtually the same immuni- 
ties as those granted the diplomatic agent himself, raised 
strong objections from some governments, which argued 
either for deletion of this article or for making it subject 
to reciprocity. This question of reciprocity is likely to be 
even more important at the present session. The provision 
(Article 45) that any dispute concerning the interpretation 
or application of the articles not settled through regular 
diplomatic channels should be referred to conciliation or 
arbitration, or, failing these, could be brought before the 
International Court of Justice by either party to the dispute 
gave rise to objections from states, such as the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, that are unwilling to submit to compulsory 
adjudication as well as from states that wanted to ensure the 
widest adherence to the convention. It was suggested that a 
possible course of action would be to make the provisions 
for settlement of disputes a separate protocol, related to but 
not an integral part of the convention—the procedure adopt- 
ed with respect to the conventions on the law of the sea. 

While these were the articles most frequently subjected 
to criticism at the thirteenth session, governments made it 
clear that they would press for rewording and clarification 
of other parts of the ILC draft. 

On the procedural question, majority sentiment at the 
thirteenth session appeared to be for convening an interna- 
tional conference. A principal argument advanced in favor 
of such a course was that states not members of the United 
Nations could thus participate. On the other hand, some 
states deplored the tendency of the Sixth Committee to refer 
decisions to other bodies. In the view of one delegate, “re- 
course to an international conference was an extraordinary 
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measure which could be justified only by the magnitude of 
the problems involved.” The Sixth Committee should “desist 
from adopting resolutions which denied its own competence 
to settle questions of substance”—a procedure that contrast- 
ed unfavorably with that of the Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Questions of the League of Nations.’ 

One factor that will influence the decision as to whether 
the Assembly or a conference should prepare the final con- 
vention will be the cost of convening a separate conference, 
in terms of both the financial cost and the drain on person- 
nel a conference represents for some of the smaller states. 
A second relevant factor will be the time at which a con- 
vention could be concluded. If it appears likely that the 
agenda of the fifteenth session of the Assembly will be too 
crowded to permit conclusion of a convention, then a post- 
ponement until the sixteenth session or later would be nec- 
essary. A conference, on the other hand, could be scheduled 
in 1960 or, at the latest, in 1961. 


UNITED NATIONS JURIDICAL YEARBOOK 


During the general debate on the report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission at the thirteenth session, A. B. 
Perera, the representative of Ceylon, suggested that the 
United Nations publish a juridical yearbook. Feeling that 
“the development of international law was a race against 
time,” he argued that a yearbook would “make a great con- 
tribution . . . by providing a forum for the expression of 
the views of jurists from the various regions.’* 

Subsequently, Mr. Perera introduced a working paper de- 
scribing the contents of the proposed volume: part one, 
articles written by private individuals; part two, documents 
concerning the legal activities of the United Nations (such 
as legal opinions of the Secretariat); part three, a list of 
current decisions by national courts on questions of inter- 
national law, especially those relating to the work of the 


 TGAOR: 13th Sess, 6th Cmtte., 577th Mtg. 7 Nov. 1958, paras. 24, 25. 
Delegate of Mexico. 
8GAOR: 13th Sess., 6th Cmtte., 553rd Mtg., 1 Oct. 1958, paras. 28, 30. 
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United Nations; and part four, a bibliography on interna- 
tional legal questions.® 

Since most delegates had no instructions from their gov- 
ernments on the question of publishing such a volume, it 
was necessary to postpone a decision until the fourteenth 
session. The Assembly adopted, without opposition, a reso- 
lution to this effect and also asked the Secretary-General 
to submit a report covering, among other things, the tech- 
nical and financial implications of such a publication." 

The question of United Nations publications on legal 
matters has been considered by the Assembly before. At the 
sixth (1951), seventh (1952), and tenth (1955) sessions, the 
Assembly had similar proposals before it as part of a general 
discussion of the ways and means of making the evidence of 
customary international law more readily available. In each 
instance, no recommendation for publication was made, in 
large part because the high cost did not appear justified. In 
reporting to the Assembly at each of these previous sessions, 
the Secretary-General took a negative view of the necessity 
for a United Nations venture of this sort. 

The provision in Mr. Perera’s proposal for the inclusion 
of articles on questions of international law by individual 
authors aroused most comment in the discussions last year. 
The delegate from India, for example, said that 
articles published in a United Nations juridical yearbook should 
be written in a purely academic atmosphere and should reflect 


international rather than national points of view, but [he 
doubted} whether, in view of present world conditions, that 


would be possible. 

He urged the Assembly to proceed with great caution on this 
matter, since it was “obviously undesirable for a United 
Nations publication to become the subject of controversy.” 
A further word of warning came from the United States 
delegate, who said that the yearbook should not “become 
a forum for the discussion of the many political problems 
which called for the application of international law. It had 


9 United Nations Doc. A/C.6/L.428, 27 Oct. 1958. 
10 General Assembly Res. 1291 (XIII), 5 Dec. 1958. 
11GAOR: 13th Sess., 6th Cmtte., 48lst Mtg., 13 Nov. 1958, para. 9. 
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to be remembered,” he added, “that publication under the 
auspices of the United Nations would give great prestige 
to the writings to be included.”” 


Other delegations thought that careful editorial supervi- 
sion could ensure against the yearbook’s becoming a source 
of embarrassment and controversy to the United Nations. 
Strong endorsement for the inclusion of articles by individual 
scholars came from the Soviet delegate, who felt that this 
was ‘‘the most important part of the publication” and that 
without it “there was little point in pursuing the scheme 
further.” He continued: 


It was thus somewhat discouraging that some delegations were 
already revealing their desire to bury the project by trying to 
make the inclusion of articles by private individuals am 
to wholly unrealistic conditions. An abstract juridical publica- 
tion wholly divorced from all political considerations would 
be virtually useless. . . . Moreover, the condition . . . that the 
ublication should be free of all political influence, could never 
in practice be fulfilled. Genuine scholars in international law 
wholly uninfluenced by the world’s problems . . . simply could 
not be found. Nor was it clear who would assume the responsi- 
bility for their absolute scholarly detachment. . . . Unless con- 
tradictory opinions could be presented freely, the publication 
would be devoid of all interest.“ 


On the question of inclusion of articles by private indi- 
viduals, the Secretary-General said in his report to the four- 
teenth session: 


Publication of scholarly articles on controversial subjects in a 
United Nations volume might be a matter of considerable em- 
barrassment. This is not true only of purely political con- 
troversies. An equally embarrassing situation might result from 
the publication of articles on controversial legal subjects, which 
cannot easily be avoided in discussing matters of law, particu- 
larly international law." 


He also felt that a bibliography was unnecessary in view of 
the bibliographies covering international law questions that 
appear in other United Nations publications. 


12 Ibid. para. 21. 
13 J bid., . 32-33. 
14 United Nations Doc. A/4151, 21 July 1959, para. 49. 
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The Secretary-General proposed that if the Assembly 
should decide to authorize publication of an international 
juridical yearbook, its contents be confined to: selected legal! 
opinions of the United Nations Secretariat; selected docu- 
ments concerning international administrative law; docu- 
ments and information concerning the status of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies; decisions, recommenda- 
tions, and reports of United Nations bodies of legal interest; 
a list of treaties concerning the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; significant decisions concerning the 
United Nations (for example, interpretation of the Charter 
by national courts, cases to which the United Nations is a 
party, cases involving multilateral treaties drafted under 
United Nations auspices); and a list of sources in which 
other decisions relating to international law could be 
found.* 

The Secretariat estimated that a 250-page yearbook pub- 
lished in English, French, and Spanish would cost $62,800 
for 1,000 copies a year in each language. If the Assembly de- 
cided to include articles, an additional annual cost of $9,000 


for editorial board meetings would be incurred. 


HISTORIC BAYS 


The question of initiating a study of the regime of historic 
bays, recommended by the 1958 United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea, was deferred to this session by the 
Thirteenth Assembly, which lacked the time needed for a 
thorough discussion. 

Article 7 of the Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone, adopted by the Conference, defines a bay 
as “a well-marked indentation whose penetration is in such 
proportion to the width of its mouth as to . . . constitute 
more than a mere curvature of the coast.” If a closing line 
drawn between the low-water marks at the mouth of the bay 
is twenty-four miles or less, the waters of the bay constitute 
internal waters and the territorial sea is measured outward 
from a straight line drawn across its mouth. These provi- 


15 Ibid. 
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sions do not, however, apply to what are known as “historic 
bays.””2¢ 

A memorandum on this question, prepared by the Sec- 
retariat for the Conference on the Law of the Sea, contains 
a collection of views from governments, court decisions, and 
scholars.” It would seem, from the evidence thus adduced, 
that the general elements of a definition were fairly widely 
accepted—that, in order to claim as an “historic bay” a body 
of water that would not, under a strict definition, be con- 
sidered a bay, a state must have established a strong historic 
claim by usage and its claim must have been recognized 
and respected by other governments. It is the more precise 
meaning of these concepts, and particularly their application 
in specific cases, that has given rise to controversy. 

In view of the wish of the majority of participants in the 
Conference on the Law of the Sea that this question be 
studied, there is no reason to assume that the Assembly will 
not comply with the request by authorizing a Secretariat 
study, by establishing an ad hoc committee, or by request- 
ing ILC to add the question to its agenda. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


With each passing year the United Nations grows larger 
and the demands made upon it for service increase not only 
in volume but in range. This, however, is not accompanied 
by a proportionate rise in income. The new member states 
are, for the most part, economically underdeveloped and 
can make but modest contributions to the Organization. 
The total share of the budget paid by the twenty-three 
states admitted since 1954 amounts to less than nine per 
cent. Thus the absolute burden on the major developed 
states increases substantially as the budget grows, and so 
does their resistance. 


16 Examples are Hudson Bay, with a breadth of 600 miles and a length of 
nearly 1,000, which is regarded by Canada as part of its internal waters, and 
the Bay of El-Arab in northern Egypt, 18 miles long and 75 miles wide at its 
mouth, which Egypt claims as internal seas. 

17 United Nations Doc. A/CONF. 13/1, 20 Sept. 1957 
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For this reason there have been mounting pressures for 
economy, and during the past year the Secretary-General 
has taken a number of steps to tighten the organizational 
structure of the Secretariat. An Economic Policy Board has 
been set up under the chairmanship of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for internal coordination. In accordance with requests 
from ECOSOC, a two-volume appraisal has been prepared 
of United Nations programs in economic, social, and human 
rights fields over the next five years. The Technical Assist- 
ance Administration has been merged with the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs; this development was 
warmly welcomed by ECOSOC and presumably will also be 
by the Assembly. A Water Resources Development Centre 
has been set up at Headquarters as a focal point for con- 
certed action among United Nations agencies in this field. 
Measures to achieve similar coordination are also being 
taken in connection with housing, building, and planning 
and are being initiated in connection with urbanization. 
Before the Assembly is also a report on the distribution 
and coordination of activities in the field of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, with special reference to the creation of 
IAEA. In addition, there has been a reorganization of the 
Office of Public Information. 

The Secretary-General’s budget estimate for 1960 is 
$61,863,200 ($649,900 more than that recommended by 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions). It is anticipated that $5,319,300 will be derived 
from extra-budgetary accounts and such revenue-producing 
activities as publications and the United Nations Postal 
Administration. The increase in the total budget of a little 
under $3,000,000 from last year’s estimate is due largely to 
normal increases in general expenses, salaries, and wages, 
and to additional amounts as follows: $513,300 for the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa; $500,000 for repayment of 
the Headquarters Construction Loan; and $150,000 for 
construction of the United Nations building in Santiago, 
Chile. This will be ready in 1962 and will provide common 
premises for the Economic Commission for Latin America 
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and ofhces of the United Nations Children’s Fund, United 
Nations Technical Assistance, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the Technical Assistance Board. 

The Secretary-General is expected to ask for an increase in 
the Working Capital Fund, which now has a ceiling of $23,- 
500,000. Largely because of the drain imposed by UNEF’s 
deficit (see below), the “situation is critical” and Headquar- 
ters bank balances have been reduced to an all-time low of 
less than one week's normal budgetary disbursements. As a 
result, the Secretary-General was “reluctantly compelled” to 
borrow $2,000,000 at interest prior to 30 June 1959.' 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


It is probable that the United Nations International School 
will again ask the United Nations for financial assistance. 
The sum of $32,700 was granted by the Thirteenth Assem- 
bly? to reduce a deficit incurred when the School trans- 
ferred to more accessible premises at First Avenue and 70th 
Street in Manhattan. Since P.S. 82, a New York City public 
school, has been made available by the Board of Education 
for only three years, a special school committee has been 
set up by the Board of Trustees both to raise funds and to 
find a permanent location near United Nations Headquar- 
ters. The Secretary-General’s progress report will be before 
the Fourteenth Assembly. 

The United Nations has a special interest in the School 
and it is the only one of the various international schools 
which has received financial assistance from the Organiza- 
tion. It has 216 students representing some 35 nationalities. 
The School has a dual function, first to prepare children 
of delegates and Secretariat members who are outside their 
own country for universities at home, and second to foster 
international understanding. To this end new approaches 
to the teaching of world geography, world history, and world 
literature and languages have been developed. 


-1GAOR: 14th Sess., 1959, Suppl. No. 5. 
2 General Assembly Res. A/1297 (XIII), 5 Dec. 1958. 
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UNEF 


This year, assuming trouble does not flare up in the 
Middle East, Assembly consideration of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) will probably be confined to the 
problems involved in financing the existing force of 5,300 
officers and men patrolling the Israel-Egyptian border. The 
Secretary-General estimated the Force will require $18,916,- 
000, an amount $453,000 less than the estimate for 1959 
and $84,000 below the amount approved by the Thirteenth 
Assembly. This slight reduction should not, however, make 
it any easier to get governments to pay their assessed share 
of UNEF’s operation. Under the arrangements first made 
in 1956, the major part of UNEF’s expenses are distributed 
among the United Nations members according to the scale 
of assessments for the Organization’s regular budget, addi- 
tional expenditures being covered by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Some members, mostly Eastern European nations, 
have objected that all expenses should be borne by “the 
countries responsible for the aggression against Egypt, name- 
ly, the United Kingdom, France and Israel.”* Others, nota- 
bly Latin American states, have claimed that the greatest 
part of the burden should fall on the permanent members 
of the Security Council, who have “a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international peace’’ 
and upon nations having the greatest financial interest in 
the area under question.* For these and other reasons, thirty- 
nine states have paid nothing toward their 1957 and 1958 
assessments. As of 7 August, sixty states were in arrears for 
1959, leaving a balance due this year of $7,469,150. In the 
past the gap between assessments and receipts has been made 
up by special assistance, mainly from the United States. 
The Secretary-General will submit a special report to the 
Assembly this fall on the problem of financing the Force. 

3 GAOR: 13th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 697th Mtg., 2 Dec. 1958, para. 30. Delegate 
of USSR. 


4GAOR: 13th Sess., 780 Plenary Mtg., 14 Nov. 1958, paras. 94-95. Delegate 
of Mexico. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The subject of public information received unusual at- 
tention at the Thirteenth Assembly following the unanimous 
report of the Expert Committee on United Nations Public 
Information. Behind this debate lay a basic difference of 
opinion as to whether or not the United Nations should ad- 
dress itself directly to the peoples of the world. 


The first session of the General Assembly, believing that 
“the United Nations cannot achieve the purposes for which 
it has been created unless the peoples of the world are fully 
informed of its aims and activities,” provided for the crea- 
tion of a Department of Public Information (DPI) and pre- 
scribed its basic policy and scope of activities. 

In carrying out its task according to Resolution 13 (I) of 
13 February 1946, DPI was “primarily [to] assist and rely 
upon the co-operation of the established governmental and 
non-governmental agencies of information,” with special 
emphasis on service to the press, radio, and other mass 
media. However, to supplement the work of these agencies 
it was also “on its own initiative” to “engage in positive 
informational activities,” including establishment of its own 
broadcasting station, and “be equipped to analyze trends of 
opinion throughout the world” about United Nations activ- 
ities. It was not to engage in “propaganda.” 

This mandate was easier to enunciate than to execute. 
DPI had to satisfy first fifty-one and ultimately eighty-two 
masters with differing and often conflicting interests and 
ideologies. As the United Nations grew, so did its informa- 
tion services, and this became a matter of increasing concern 
to some governments that looked askance at direct commu- 
nication between their people and the United Nations. How- 
ever, because DPI, now Office of Public Information (OPI), 
is only “subject to the general authority of the principal 
organs,” and because responsibility for the formulation and 
execution of its policy rests with the Secretary-General, the 
Assembly exercises control primarily through the budget. 
The fact that OPI’s work is reviewed only by the Fifth Com- 
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mittee tends to increase the influence of economy-minded 
delegates, although it has also kept political considerations 
relatively muted. 

The first formal move to reappraise public information 
policies came in 1952 with the establishment of a special 
sub-committee of the Fifth Committee. Its re-statement of 
the 1946 policy objectives was subsequently incorporated 
in Resolution 595 (VI) of 4 February 1952. While this left 
the fundamental principles unchanged, it emphasized two 
aspects that were to become an increasing Assembly pre- 
occupation—economy, and adaptation of information activ- 
ities to regional needs. Stress was laid upon the importance 
of an adequate system of information centers. 

These elements were more strongly emphasized in subse- 
quent years both by a 1955 Survey Group and by the As- 
sembly itself. In 1956 the Fifth Committee approved a rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Matters that a ceiling of $4,500;000 be put 
on “‘total information expenditure,” to be attained by 1959.° 

In 1957, the Assembly asked the Secretary-General to ap- 
point an Expert Committee of six individuals, nominated by 
Egypt, India, the USSR, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uruguay, to review and appraise the public in- 
formation services of the United Nations “with a view to 
recommending possible modifications to ensure a maximum 
of effectiveness at the lowest possible cost.’* 

In the course of its five-month study, the Committee vis- 
ited 14 information centers and interviewed 260 persons in 
various parts of the world. Its major—and most controver- 
sial—recommendation was that OPI should shift its em- 
phasis from a “mass approach . . . to the selective approach 
of public relations” and work through existing governmental 
and non-governmental organizations and influential individ- 
uals rather than undertake activities on its own.’ 


5 See United Nations Doc. A/3928, 20 Sept. 1958. Present ex itures rep- 
resent about 11 per cent of the budget, or approximately $5,000,000. 
6 General Assembly Res. 1177 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 
7 United Nations Doc. A/3928, 20 Sept. 1958, para 226. 





The Committee as a whole agreed that “in all cases where 
adequate information use will not be made of Headquarters 
transmissions from New York either by relaying, re-broad- 
casting or re-voicing, these broadcasts should be suspended.”* 
Its argument was that such broadcasts—made chiefly over 
the transmitters and on the frequencies of the Voice of 
America and of the Société Suisse de Radiodiffusion—did 
not produce results commensurate with the cost.° In many 
areas reception conditions were poor and, furthermore, spo- 
radic broadcasting did not take into account listening habits. 


The Committee also recommended that OPI limit itself to 
strictly factual presentations such as the United Nations 
Year Book, eschewing the “featurized treatment” apparent 
in the English and Spanish editions of the United Nations 
Review. Special care should be exercised in treating contro- 
versial issues and emphasis should be placed on international 
cooperation. It also recommended discontinuance of leaflets, 
commemorative materials, and most feature television pro- 
grams. Films should be produced through outside agencies, 
and running reports of meetings should be reduced since it 
was ‘‘fair to assume”’ that key meetings would be covered by 
all correspondents. 


“The most important means of disseminating information 
about the United Nations among the peoples of the world” 
were, declared the Committee, the information centers, 
which should not be “rows of passive buckets waiting to be 
pumped into.” A rotation system between Headquarters and 
field personnel and between OPI and substantive depart- 
ments would, the Committee emphasized, make possible “a 
continuous flow of new blood and fresh experience.’ 


When the debate on the Committee’s report opened in 
the Fifth Committee on 13 November, it was prefaced by 
a statement of the Secretary-General. He said he assumed 
there was full agreement on two basic principles—strict 


‘8 [bid., para. 260. 
® This relates to Arabic, Chinese, Hungarian, and Russian language broad 


casts. 
10 United Nations Doc. A/3928, 20 Sept. 1958, paras. 227 (e), 197, 227 (g) 
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objectivity, and adaptation of materials to the natural idioms 
of various parts of the world. Adaptation, however, ‘‘must 
not take such forms as to entail a suppression of any part 
of the information in favour of other parts considered 
likely to provoke more positive reactions.” To reduce, for 
reasons of economy, “the access of some groups to information 
about the United Nations is against what I understand to be 
the duty of the Organization.’ ° 

Two draft resolutions representing opposite poles of 
thought were introduced in committee—one by the United 
Kingdom, one by the United States. The United Kingdom 
gave a blanket endorsement to the Committee’s recom- 
mendations and by implication called for implementation 
of the $4,500,000-ceiling. The United States pointedly asked 
that the Committee's proposals be implemented “‘in the light 
of the basic policy and principles” laid down in 1946. There 
was no mention of a ceiling.” 

In the debate most delegates evinced a desire not to air 
some of the more sensitive questions. There was general 
commendation of the unanimously-adopted report and, 
even among those who diverged most strongly from its find- 
ings, an attempt to interpret rather than to take issue. Of 
greatest concern was the question of the right of the United 
Nations to address itself directly to the world’s peoples. The 
Italian delegate, for example, declared that most “‘totalitar- 
ian states . . . would certainly transmit only information 
acceptable to the Government, suppressing ail other infor- 
mation or adapting it to the Government's aims.”"* The USSR 
delegate, however, said that the job of the Secretary-General 
was to carry out the decisions of governments without giving 
his own interpretation of them. Instead, the Secretariat had 
established its own public information service ‘which func- 
tioned parallel to the agencies [of governments] and even in 
competition with them.” He charged that “the United Na- 

11 United Nations Doc. A/C.5/764, 18 Nov. 1958. 

12 United Nations Doc. A/4062, 10 Dec. 1958, paras. 5, 7. France also intro- 
duced a “compromise” resolution, and subsequently Guatemala submitied 


one but withdrew it before it came to a vote. 
13 GAOR: 13th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 682nd Mrg., 15 Nov. 1958, para. 29. 
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tions programmes were based on the American pattern and 
reflected United States foreign policy.” 

The final compromise resolution, adopted by 68 to none, 
with 10 abstentions, stressed the 1946/1952 statement of 
principles and asked the Secretary-General “within budget- 
ary limitations imposed by the General Assembly” to “make 
available objective and factual information concerning the 
United Nations and its activities to all the peoples of the 
world through any appropriate media.” It asked for greater 
emphasis upon enlisting the cooperation of existing official 
and unofficial agencies and upon the information centers 
“without impairing the over-all central direction of the 
United Nations information programme or the present facil- 
ities for the representatives of media of mass communica- 
tion.” Finally the Secretary-General was requested to the 
extent “practicable” to carry out those recommendations 
of the Expert Committee which would further the basic 
objectives ‘‘at the lowest possible cost.’"* A Romanian amend- 
ment to include a reference to the ceiling was rejected by 
27 to 14 with 28 abstentions. 

In accordance with the Assembly's request, the Secretary- 
General has submitted a report to the present session. He 
has reorganized and streamlined OPI, provided for closer 
cooperation between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies and between OPI and the substantive departments 
and TAB, and has taken steps to strengthen the information 
centers and “to facilitate increasing adaptation of United 
Nations information materials to the national idioms of the 
various parts of the world.” In regard to this last, however, 
he pointed out that 
control over the objectivity of material bearing OPI originating 
imprint constitutes a constant concern and must, by the nature 
of Secretariat responsibilities, remain the subject of much edito- 
rial and executive supervision. 

As far as the budget is concerned, the Secretary-General has 
pointed out that the “level of effective resources” has re- 


14 GAOR: 13th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 685th Mtg., 17 Nov. 1958, paras. 26, 29. 
15 General Assembly Res. 1335 (XIII), 13 Dec. 1958. 
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mained virtually unchanged since 1955, although twenty- 
two states have joined the United Nations since then. He 
has therefore recommended a “policy of budget stabiliza- 
tion,” that is to say, maintenance of professional staff at 
the present level, rather than a fixed ceiling.“ He has pro- 
posed a budget for 1960 of $5,138,600. 

Although the discussions in the present session will prob- 
ably center around the Secretary-General’s budget figure, 
the larger issues will never be far from the surface. The 
Secretariat is the “only principal organ of an ‘exclusively 
international character.’’” If OPI were to be seen and not 
heard and the voice of the United Nations were to be the 
Babel of eighty-two national voices, the influence of the 
United Nations as ‘‘a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations” would be significantly weakened. 


16 United Nations Doc. A/4122, 16 June 1959, paras. 8, 14, 58. 
17 United Nations Doc. A/3945, 16 Oct. 1958. 
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